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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  would  he  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telUng  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men^  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mo6 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dt  Fok. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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COMMENTS. 

Parliament  has  not  sat  daring  tho  week,  and  several 
honourable  members  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  their  constituents.  Mr  Roebuck  in  par¬ 
ticular,  at  Sheffield,  has  been  “  filling  with  sight  tho 
interval  of  sound.’*  Our  old  friend  “  Tear  ’em  ”  was  as 
brisk  as  ever ;  and  it  mast  have  been  inconceivably 
grand  to  hear  the  Calumniated  Mentor  defend  himself 
against  Mr  Halliday’s  harmless  and  natural  sneer,  and 
stoutly  repudiate  the  fact  that  he  owed  gratitude  to  “  the 
masters.”  Mr  Roebuck  was  perfectly  right.  He  owes 
gratitude  to  no  one.  But  all  England  owes  gratitude  to 
him  ;  and  the  member  for  Sheffield  will  not  let  ns  forget 
that  fact.  “  I  am  not  like  unto  you.  My  life  has  been 
dedicated,  such  as  it  is,  to  my  country.”  It  is  true.  The 
versatility  of  Mr  Roebuck’s  character  is  such  that  he  is 
always  a  good  patriot :  but  unfortunately  he  was  once  a 
Radical  patriot,  and  he  is  now — whatever  he  may  think 
— a  Tory  patriot.  Plain-dealing  men  don’t  understand 
this  kind  of  thing — working-men  least  of  all ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  mass  of  Englishmen  refuse 
to  accept  Mr  Roebuck’s  estimates,  whether  of  himself 
or  of  other  people. 

No  one  owes  more  gratitude  to  “  Tear  ’em  ”  than  the 
present  Government.  Mr  Roebuck  was  returned  more 
or  less  distinctly  as  a  supporter  of  Mr  Disraeli,  and  he 
has  positively  declared  the  Premier  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
Society.  And  in  the  composition  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Labour  Laws,  he  simply  dwelt  in  the  ear 
of  Mr  Cross.  It  was  he  who  discovered  the  pliability  of 
Messrs  Hughes  and  Macdonald,  and  compelled  the  Home 
Secretary  to  invite  their  adhesion.  Nay,  he  glozed  to 
the  Premier  himself,  and  his  glozing  was  successful. 

“  My  dear  Roebuck,”  said  the  effusive  Premier,  “  my 
dear  Roebuck  ” — and  we  are  irresistibly  carried  back  to 
those  mistaken  days  of  early  Radicalism  when  “  Tear 
em  ”  would  not  have  allowed  himself  to  be  so  easily 
flattered — “  my  dear  Roebuck,  it’s  the  very  thing  I  had 
said  to  Mr  Cross.  You  and  I  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion.”  There  we  have  it — the  very  pith  of  the 
whole  matter.  After  snch  a  gulf  between  past  beliefs 
and  professions,  after  so  many  years  of  vehement  declama¬ 
tion  on  either  side,  these  two  venerable  apostates  of 
Radicalism  have  “  come  to  the  same  conclusion.” 

The  annexation  of  the  Fiji  Islands,  which  the  express  j 
desire  of  the  reigning  monarch  now  renders  a  matter  , 
entirely  for  onr  own  consideration,  is  just  one  of  those 
few  instances  of  the  extension  of  our  Empire  which 
commend  themselves  to  our  sense  of  justice  and  policy. 
The  absorption  of  this  petty  group  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  need  cost  us  nothing ;  it  will  oppress  nobody ; 
and  it  will  strike  at  the  root  of  the  South  Pacific  slave- 
trade.  For  once  in  a  way  Englishmen  may  unite  in 
allowing  that  the  course  dictated  by  humanity  is  the 
®ost  politic  and  practicable  course.  We  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  that  Consul  Layard’s  conditional  acceptance  of  the 
s  offer  will  be  repudiated  by  the  home  authorities. 


A  fillip  has  been  given  to  the  discussion  of  tho  Irish 
demand  for  Home  Rule  by  Mr  Goldwin  Smith’s  letter 
in  Monday’s  Da i7z/ The  Anglo-Canadian  professor, 
who  has  always  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  however 
unpopular  they  might  happen  to  be,  declares  himself 
entirely  opposed  to  “  legislative  separation,  3vith  two 
Parliaments  under  one  Crown.”  He  thinks  that  satis¬ 
faction  might  be  given  to  a  largo  proportion  of  Mr 
Butt’s  professed  followers  by  entrnsting  Ireland  with  a 
full  measure  of  local  self-government.  This,  with 
national  education  on  the  broadest  possible  system, 
wonld,  we  are  ourselves  of  opinion,  rob  the  agitation  of 
the  Irish  separatists  of  its  principal  strengtii.  Mr 
Goldwin  Smith  has  put  the  matter  forcibly;  and  3ve 
agree  with  him  in  his  main  conclusions.  The  Tories 
have  apparently  forsworn  everything  savouring  of 
“  heroic  ”  legislation ;  but  we  are  not  without  hope  of 
seeing  Ireland — or  the  vast  majority  of  Irishmen — 
pacified  in  the  present  generation  by  the  heroic 
measures  of  a  British  Parliament. 

Our  columns  have  lately  been  the  medium  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  three  several  opinions  on  this  subject,  which 
has  been  considered  in  three  distinct,  but  not  wholly 
irreconcilable  aspects.  The  variance  amongst  our  con¬ 
tributors,  and  amongst  the  public  generally,  would,  we 
imagine,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  if  we  could  first 
clearly  define  the  term  “Home  Rule,”  so  that  we  might 
feel  sure  of  arguing  upon  one  and  the  same  topic.  In  so 
far  as  Horae  Rule  for  Ireland,  or  for  any  other  region 
on  the  earth’s  surface,  may  be  taken  to  imply  the 
cautious  and  legitimate  development  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  wo  believe  the  position  of  its  advocates  to  be 
perfectly  unassailable.  But  we  shouid  certainly  repu¬ 
diate  the  crude  notion  of  a  legislative  separation  between 
England  and  Ireland,  or  the  erection  in  the  sister  king- 
dom  of  a  weak  copy  of  our  own  constitution.  We 
believe  that  it  is  a  part  of  Mr  Butt’s  cherished  scheme 
to  set  up  an  Irish  House  of  Lords,  with  functions  similar 
to  those  discharged  by  our  own  Upper  Chamber.  There 
could  be  no  more  absolutely  retrograde  idea.  It  is  not 
long  since  Lord  Derby  said  that  to  create  our  House  of 
Lords  in  the  present  generation  would  be  impracticable 
and  absurd.  An  Upper  Chamber  compost  of  Irish 
peers  would  be  an  incubus  under  which  no  institutions 
of  local  government  could  profitably  exist. 

Bishop  Fraser’s  Christian — nay,  Christlike — advocacy 
of  the  poor  and  needy  labourers  has  borne  good  fruit, 
and  its  force  has  not  been  in  any  way  diminished  by  the 
attempts  made  to  show  that  he  wrote  from  sentiment 
rather  than  reason,  and  that  political  economy,  and  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  are  on  the  side  of  the  farmers. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  farmers  are  combining  in 
self-defence,  and  that  they  would  bo  mined  by  conceding 
the  men’s  demands.  The  fact  remains  that  many 
farmers  gave  the  increased  wages  before  they  were 
asked,  and  many  others  as  soon  as  they  were  asked.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  labourers  were  receiving  the  fair 
market  price  of  their  labour,  and  that  they  had  become 
exorbitant  simply  at  the  instigation  of  the  Union.  The 
fact  remains  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  farm- 
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labourers  are  still  Bupporting  tbeir  families  on  less  than 
two  shillings  a  day.  If  these  wages  were  even  approxi¬ 
mately  “  equitable/*  public  opinion  would  see  the  same 
justification  for  farmers*  unions  as  for  the  associations 
of  manufacturers.  Most  of  the  arguments  adduced 
against  the  Bishop  are  as  weak  as  this  one  of  Mr 
Edmond  Turner,  of  Wragby  :  “  The  fact  that  the  move¬ 
ment  is  simultaneous  in  low-waged  Cambridgeshire  and 
in  the  high-waged  districts  of  Lincolnshire  points  to  a 
different  conclusion — that  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Union  to  force  wages  up  above  their  natural 
level.**  Manifestly  if  the  natural  level  has  been  18s.  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  say  14s.  elsewhere,  the  mere  fact  that 
the  demand  for  an  increase  is  made  in  Lincolnshire,  as 
well  as  in  other  counties,  points  to  no  such  conclusion  as 
that  which  Mr  Turner  derives  from  it. 


Of  course  there  is  mischief  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and 
we  quite  understand  the  difficulty  of  the  farmer’s  position. 
The  labourers  want  more  wages.  The  landlords  want 
to  keep  up  their  rents.  The  tenants  complain  that  they 
are  ground  between  two  millstones.  If  the  latter  class 
is  weak,  it  will  be  crushed.  If  it  is  strong,  one  at  least 
of  the  millstones  will  be  cracked.  There  is,  indeed,  an 
alternative  course,  by  which  all  three  classes  might  be 
reasonably  satisfied.  We  have  preached  it  before,  and 
we  will  preach  it  again.  Abolish  the  Game  Laws,  and 
all  other  laws  which  unjustly  fetter  the  agriculturists ; — 
make  the  land  more  productive,  without  arbitrarily 
raising  the  rents  ; — and  we  should  soon  see  an  end  of 
strikes  and  lock-outs. 


The  statutory  returns  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
candidates  in  the  recent  general  election  continue  to  be 
made,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  expenditure  of  the  Radical  can¬ 
didates  was  less  than  that  of  their  opponents.  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that  a  close-fisted  Tory  would  be  too 
great  an  anomaly  to  bo  acceptable  to  the  ordinary  British 
constituency.  A  similar  distinction  seems  to  exist 
between  Whigs  and  Radicals  ;  for,  much  as  it  may  tend 
to  discredit  our  champions,  the  more  Radical  the  candi¬ 
date,  the  more  disinclined  he  shows  himself  to  scatter 
his  path  with  gold.  At  Dewsbury,  for  instance,  where 
an  attempt  was  made  to  replace  Serjeant  Simon  by  Mr 
J.  C.  Cox,  and  was  almost  successful,  the  expenses  of 
the  former  are  returned  at  1,34GZ.  8s.,  whilst  the  latter 
disbursed  only  351Z.  Os.  7d.  The  Tory  aid  to  which  the 
learned  gentleman  is  said  to  owe  his  seat  in  the  present 
Parliament  was,  of  course,  gratuitously  given;  but  it 
coincided  mysteriously  with  a  very  liberal  settlement  of 
accounts. 


The  following  letter  from  an  influential  manufacturer 
of  Sheffield  to  Mr  Mundella,  which  appears  in  the 
Beehive,  affords  strong  confirmation  of  the  opinion  we 
have  repeatedly  expressed  with  regard  to  the  expediency 
of  extending  the  hours  of  polling : — “  I  regret  my 
inability,  for  want  of  time,  to  furnish  you  with  my 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Ballot  Act.  I  hasten 
to  say,  however,  what  1  found  during  the  late  election 
to  bo  a  great  hindrance  to  the  free  and  complete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  will  of  the  electorate  here,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  arrive  in  time  for  you  to-night.  During  our 
canvass  in  the  districts  of  Brightside  and  Attercliff* 
especially,  the  men  complained  loudly,  in  public  meetings 
and  elsewhere,  that  they  were  practically  disfranchised, 
as  they  were  not  able  to  get  to  vote  in  consequence  of 
their  working  at  long  distances  from  the  place  of  voting, 
or  not  coming  out  of  the  pits  before  five  o’clock.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  there  were  hundreds  such  who  could  not 
leave  their  huts  or  pits  before  five  or  six  o’clock  to  come 
and  vote,  in  addition  to  all  those  who  come  in  by  the 
workmen’s  trains  about  the  same  time.**  This  statement 
reached  Mr  Mundella  too  late  to  be  quoted  in  debate  a 
cotUretemps  which  its  importance  renders  a  matter  *of 
great  regret. 


We  Englishmen  are  surely  the  oddest  people  in 
existence  ;  in  nothing  more  so  than  in  the  outward  show 
of  indifference  with  which  our  monarchs  and  govern 
ments  are  wont  to  treat  those  who  have  rendered  great 
services  to  their  country,  and  in  the  awkward  modestv 
with  which  these  heroes  contrive  to  slip  out  of  the  wav 
of  proper  recognition.  When  a  certain  King  Henrv 
was  told  of  the  grand  exploits  of  Douglas,  and  of  hig 
untimely  death,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 

I  trust  I  have  within  this  realm, 

Five  hundred  good  as  he. 

So  when  Captain  Glover,  R.N.,  Major  Goldsworthy 
and  Captain  Sartorius,  three  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the 
Ashanti  campaign,  who  have  had  no  share  in  the 
honours  recently  bestowed  by  her  Majesty,  landed  almost 
unheeded  at  Liverpool,  they  coolly  went  over  to  Man¬ 
chester  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend,  evidently  thinking 
that  they  were  not  expected  to  report  themselves  until 
they  were  personally  disposed  to  do  so.  One  of  them  “  left 
for  the  north  shortly  after  reaching  Manchester ;  ”  and 
nobody  seems  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  the  others. 
All  this  is  wholesome  enough  in  one  respect ;  but  we 
confess  that  wo  should  like  to  see  these  three  men 
gazetted  to  an  honour  of  some  kind  or  other. 


An  apt  illustration  of  the  evils  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  creation  of  creed  or  class  distinction  in  our 
burial-grounds,  and  which  would  not  be  able  to  survive 
the  adoption  of  some  such  wholesome  measure  as  that 
several  times  introduced  by  Mr  Osborne  Morgan,  is 
afforded  by  the  squabble  which  has  been  taking  place 
at  Richmond.  The  vicar  of  this  parish  has  been  erect¬ 
ing  a  “  middle  wall  of  partition  **  between  dead  Church¬ 
men  and  dead  Dissenters,  leaving  to  a  superior  authority 
the  task  of  finally  separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
in  the  next  world,  but  resolved  to  have  a  good  winnow 
first  on  his  own  account.  For  the  present,  the  orthodox 
have  it  all  their  own  way  in  England,  but  if  there  is 
any  chance  of  our  adopting  cremation,  the  Established 
clergy  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  the  hem  of  their 
garments  free  from  contamination.  When  urn-burial  is 
restored,  will  the  reverend  vicar  insist  upon  using  dif¬ 
ferent  furnaces  for  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  National  Establishment  ?  Or  when  we 
come  to  utilise  our  dead  in  the  gas-meters,  will  he  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  reading  his  sermons  by 
the  light  of  a  Dissenting  gas-jet  ? 


The  vicar  of  St  Mark’s,  Surbiton,  is  one  of  those 
strangely-constituted  priests  of  the  Established  Church 
who,  born  in  an  age  of  light  and  progress,  yet  live  in  a 
middle-age  darkness  of  their  own  creation.  At  all 
events  he  cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  bury  an  infant 
who  has  never  been  sprinkled  with  water  from  the  font, 
and  so  “made  **  a  child  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  But  it 
appears  that,  at  Surbiton,  even  unbaptised  infants  are 
a  source  of  income  to  somebody  or  other,  and  that, 
whether  the  clergyman  will  bury  them  or  not,  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  is  charged  to  the  ratepayere  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form.  We  understand  that  the  vicar  in 
this  case  “  has  not  applied  for  the  money,  and  is  not 
likely  to  do  so.**  This  is  very  satisfactory ;  but  then 
where  is  the  four  and  sixpence  ?  Some  one  has  blun¬ 
dered,  and  some  one  has  profited.  Let  the  Surbiton 
Bumbles  stand  forth  and  clear  their  consciences. 


The  week  is  prolific  in  instances  of  the  high-minded 
independence  with  which  the  established  ckrgy  nr® 
maintaining  their  just  rights  and  dignity.  The  rever¬ 
end  gentlemen  at  Wimbledon  are  horror-struck  at 
being  expected  by  the  military  authorities  to 
divine  service  in  a  chapel  under  the  same  root  * 
room  set  apart  for  Nonconformist  worship;  and  the 
vicar  of  Emscote  is  obliged  to  write  to  the  papers  pr^ 
testing  against  the  Queen  sending  her  usual  bounty  to 
a  triplet  birth  in  his  parish  “  through  a 
hands.**  This  list  might  be  considerably  enlarged,  ® 
examples  which  we  have  given  will  suffice  to  prove  tha 
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the  Chnrcb  is  fairly  on  its  mettle,  and  that  the  clergy 
are  determined  to  defend  the  “  privileges  of  their  order.’* 


Rumours  from  Spain  are  very  conflicting,  and  it  is 
hard  to  know  what  source  of  information  we  ought  to 
look  upon  as  the  most  trustworthy.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  begins  to  force  itself  upon  conviction,  namely,  that 
Marshal  Serrano  is  failing  to  force  the  pass  of  Somor- 
rostro,  and  that  the  Carlist  position  is  practically  im¬ 
pregnable.  A  convention  will  probably  be  agreed  to 
between  the  Madrid  authorities  and  the  partisans  of 
Don  Carlos ;  and  if  “  Charles  VII.”  does  not  actually 
secure  the  throne,  be  may,  if  ,be  chooses,  obtain  a  power¬ 
ful  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country.  A  cloud 
settles  for  the  moment  over  the  Republican  cause ;  but 
we  do  not  in  any  degree  imagine  that  Monarchy  will  be 
finally  restored  in  the  peninsula. 


It  can  be  only  in  bis  literary  capacity  that  M.  Benle 
is  to  be  regretted.  The  ex-Minister  of  the  Interior  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  Sunday  morning  last.  How¬ 
ever  aggrieved  his  friends  may  bo  at  bis  sadden  demise, 
they  will  not  feel  bis  absence  very  much  as  a  politician. 
The  evil  spirit  which  prompted  M.  Benle  to  favour  bis 
party  with  a  blundering  and  ridiculous  co-operation  was 
one  hostile  to  the  cause  of  monarchy,  and  it  was  found 
so  injurious,  even  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  that  the  latter 
statesman  took  the  first  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  it. 
M.  Beule,  nevertheless,  had  no  lack  of  talent,  but  his 
vein  was  an  artistic  one.  He  had  attained  notoriety  by 
his  semi-romantic,  semi-erudite  studies  of  Greece,  and 
by  his  retrospective  examination  of  Grecian  art.  As  an 
assiduous  contributor  to  the  Eevue  des  deux  Mondes  he 
attracted  considerable  notice  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
impeached  and  taunted  the  Imperial  regime  under  a  gnise 
that  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  official  rigour. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  the  Empire  gone,  than  M.  Beule 
advised  the  re-application  of  its  principles,  and  made 
himself  both  absurd  and  odious  by  such  official  circulars 
to  the  Prefects  as  the  famous  one  relating  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  provincial  press.  So  that  the  literary  fame 
of  this  unwise,  and  perhaps  honest,  man  was  effaced  by 
the  ridiculousness  of  his  brief  public  life ;  and  such  an 
impression  is  likely  to  remain  in  men’s  minds  after  his 
death. 


That  sword  of  Damocles,  Rochefort’s  dreaded  pen, 
still  hangs  harmless  over  the  cowering  forms  of  the 
present  rulers  of  France.  In  the  meantime,  they  are 
making  the  most  of  their  respite.  M.  Viardot  writes  to 
the  XIXe  Siecle  explaining  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  jury  on  paintings,  and  this  not  because  he 
has,  as  that  journal  supposes,  voluntarily  resigned  this 
honourable  function,  but  because  he  has  been  pointedly 
left  out  by  the  administration.  “  Have  I  not,”  he  writes, 
“remained  the  old  faithful  friend  of  Jules  Simon  and 
Charles  Blanc  ?  And  must  not  the  Republicans  be 
driven  away  from  everywhere,  even  from  gratuitous 
functions,  even  from  the  Fine  Arts  ?  I  am,  there¬ 
fore,  in  my  way,  a  mayor  whoso  powers  have  been 
revoked,  and  I  glory  in  it.”  The  exclnsion  of  M. 
Viardot  from  his  former  position  is  just  one  of  those 
tit-bits  of  administrative  malice,  too  puerile  to  be 
revenged,  too  insolent  to  be  condoned,  on  w'hich  Roche¬ 
fort’s  keen  wit  used  to  fasten  with  so  mnch  gusto.  He 
’^dl  find  the  nresent  supply  unstinted,  and  a  few 
arrears  to  be  dealt  with  besides. 


The  doings  of  a  “  Belgravian  Christian  ”  in  partibus 
mfidelium  are  now,  according  to  the  Augsburg  Gazette^ 
creating  considerable  excitement  in  the  capital  of  all 
the  Russias.  Lord  Radstock,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
mfluential  members  of  that  section  of  the  Church  of 
■England  which  concentrates  its  enei^ies  on  preaching 
and  tract-distributing,  and  whose  least  serious  ocenpa- 
lon  consists  in  attendance  on  missionary  meetings  and 
prayerful  tea-parties,  is  in  St  Petersburg,  where  he  is 


creating  a  great  sensation  in  Russian  society  by 
attempts  to  proselytise  aristocratic  members  of  the 
Orthodox  Gi'eok  Church.  His  sermons  are  attended,  it 
is  stated,  by  a  great  number  of  ladies  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  the  views  he  propounds  form  the  subject  of 
conversation  in  every  fashionable  assembly.  The  Russian 
press  naturally  regards  these  proceedings  on  his  part 
(so  opposed  to  the  very  chary  handling  of  religious  sub¬ 
jects  by  Russians  themselves)  with  some  displeasure. 
The  OoloSf  especially,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
while  the  harmless  evangelical  sect  of  the  Stundists  ” 
is  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  the  English  nobleman  is 
allowed  to  pursue  his  course  unmolested.  The  circum¬ 
stance  seems  to  suggest  a  means  of  deliverance  for 
these  sectaries.  They  have  only  to  dub  themselves 
Radstockings,  and  the  Government  cannot,  with  any 
show  of  consistency,  deny  them  its  countenance. 


A  striking  instance  of  the  hardships  to  which  un¬ 
represented  classes  are  liable  was  brought  to  light  at  a 
recent  sitting  of  the  Roumanian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
by  an  interpellation  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Finance 
by  Deputy  Jepureanu,  which,  according  to  the  Augsburg 
Gazette^  deserves  notice,  though  barren  of  result.  It  was 
made  by  the  Deputy  in  the  interest  of  the  Jews,  whose 
very  existence  in  Roumania  is  threatened  by  the  Spirit 
Licensing  Act,  which  comes  into  operation  on  the  23rd 
of  April  of  the  current  year.  After  that  period  no  one 
may  carry  on  in  the  country  a  retail  trade  in  spirituous 
liquors  unless  he  possesses  the  Parliamentary  franchise. 
Since  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  dealers  in  spirits 
are  Jews,  who  do  not  enjoy  the  electoral  privilege,  these 
will  necessarily  be  deprived  of  their  daily  bread  on  the 
23rd  of  April.  Jepureanu  did  not  ask  for  the  abolition 
of  the  law,  but  for  its  postponement  till  next  year,  so 
that  the  liqnor  trade  might  pass  into  other  hands,  and 
the  Jews  find  some  other  moans  of  livelihood.  Tho 
Minister  replied  that  he  was  honnd  to  put  tho  law  in 
force  at  the  earlier  date,  by  the  8th  article  of  the  Act, 
but  that  if  the  Chamber  saw  fit  to  do  so  it  might  alter 
that  article.  The  Chamber  did  not  take  the  hint,  and 
one  of  the  worst  deeds  of  oppression  ever  pcrpetralbd 
under  Parliamentary  forms  will,  therefore,  be  witnessed 
in  less  than  a  month’s  time. 


THE  COHESION  OF  PARTIES. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  onr  discontent ;  and  he  would 
be  a  bold  political  prophet  who  would  say  when  summer 
shall  again  make  us  glad.  At  present  tho  ground  is 
hard  with  the  frost  of  Tory  stagnation.  The  Joshua  of 
the  Conservative  party — Mr  Disraeli  makes  a  capital 
Joshna—has  told  the  sun  which  never  sets  on  tho 
British  Empire  to  stand  still  ;  and  it  has  done  it. 
Organic  reforms  of  British  institutions  are,  for  the  time 
being  and  so  far  as  they  depend  on  legislative  enact¬ 
ments,  at  an  end.  We  are  to  have  a  season  of 
“  vigorous  and  careful  administration.”  Nobody  is  to 
be  harassed.  Lennox  the  Dainty  has  succeed^  to 
Ayrton  the  Uncouth ;  and,  if  we  are  to  stand  still,  we 
may  depend  upon  its  being  done  in  the  most  graceful  of 
possible  attitudes.  No  longer  are  members  of  deputa¬ 
tions  “  cornered  ”  by  an  ultra-dialectical  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  crowds  of  sanguine  gentlemen 
who  day  after  day  wait  upon  the  keeper  of  tho  national 
purse  come  away  equally  satisfied  that  their  inconsistent 
demands  are  the  cherished  projects  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Government,  and  will  be  conceded  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The  body  of  electors  which  voted  Tory  at  the  late 
general  election  is  cemented  together  by  a  supposed 
personal  interest.  It  began  to  be  seen  by  everybody 
who  had  something  to  lose  by  even-handed  political 
justice,  that  Liberalism  means,  at  all  events  in  part,  the 
abolition  of  all  special  privileges.  Monopolists  of  all 
sorts,  trustees  who  were  making  “  pickings  ”  out  of  tho 
funds  administered  by  them,  members  of  fat  and 
corporations,  adulterating  tradesmen,  eveu  paupers  ted 
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on  many  so-called  charities,  felt  that  they  were  in 
danger.  And,  apart  from  mere  danger,  there  is,  to  a 
very  large  number  of  persons,  a  much  greater  attraction 
in  the  chance  of  being  favoured  than  in  being  dealt  with 
fairly.  The  gambling  spirit  is  not  conhned  to  sport  and 
commerce.  It  exercises  great  influence  on  politics.  The 
same  feelings  which  induce  people  to  invest  in  a  lottery 
in  which  they  know  the  ticket  takers  must,  on  the 
average,  lose,  make  them  vote  for  a  Government  which 
levies  a  contribution  all  round  and  spends  it  on  a  few 
prizes,  rather  than  for  one  under  which  there  is  no 
chance  of  earning  a  living,  save  by  the  ordinary  jog-trot 
of  industry.  Those  who  follow  out  these  reflections 
may  perhaps  see  that  just  as  the  accumulation  of  capital 
leads  in  about  every  decade  to  the  starting  of  bubble 
companies  and  rash  investments,  so  the  piling  up  of 
political  wealth  may  periodically  induce  a  spirit  of  greed 
and  gambling ;  and  a  Tory  Government  may  be  merely 
the  political  counterpart  of  a  commercial  crisis. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  the  Conservative  party 
holds  together.  Mr  Disraeli  once  said  that  Toryism  is 
national.  Liberalism  cosmopolitan ;  and  this  definition 
contains  a  germ  of  truth.  Wherever  narrow  views 
come  into  conflict  with  broader  ones,  there  the  two 
policies  stand  opposed.  Toryism  is  for  country  as 
against  humanity  ;  trade,  class,  or  sect,  as  against 
country ;  and  every  smaller  interest  against  a  larger 
one,  till  it  tapers  down  to  pure  selfishness.  However 
narrow  may  be  the  sympathies  of  the  average  Liberal, 
they  will,  at  all  events,  be  wider  than  those  of  his  Con¬ 
servative  opponent,  or  he  has  no  title  to  be  called  a  Liberal 
at  all.  If  Liberals  are  to  be  united  under  a  single 
banner,  that  banner  must  have  upon  it  the  device  of  a 
policy  materially  broader  in  its  scope  than  that  which  is  i 
put  forward  by  their  rivals.  If  Liberals  are  to  be  again  I 
in  power,  that  policy  must  not  be  so  broad  that  the 
championship  of  a  policy  somewhat  less  broad  will  give 
the  Tories  a  majority. 

These  considerations  are  obvious  to  any  one  who  has 
thought  much  on  practical  politics ;  and  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  them,  but  for  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  late  official  chiefs  of  the  Liberal  party  ignore 
them.  Moliere*s  physician  explained  the  fact  that  opium 
sent  people  to  sleep  by  the  assertion  that  it  has  a 
soporific  quality.  The  medicine  men  of  the  Liberals 
seem  never  tired  of  repeating  that  the  party  went 
asunder  because  it  did  not  hold  together.  This  being 
the  end  of  their  philosophy,  they  go  about  the  country 
telling  Liberals  that  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour  is  to 
cohere.  Mr  Gladstone,  in  a  letter  to  a  Manchester 
correspondent,  says  there  were  three  causes  of  the  late 
Tory  success.  The  only  one,  however,  which  he  divulges 
is  the  superiority  of  their  organisation.  But  how  came 
it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  they  obtained  this  superiority  ? 
This  is  the  question  which  is  of  vital  importance ;  and 
to  it  we  have  no  reply  vouchsafed. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  apologies  which 
have  been  put  forward  by  the  members  of  the  late  adminis¬ 
tration,  is  that  which  was  delivered  by  Mr  W.  E.  Baxter, 
at  Arbroath,  on  Monday  last.  With  the  single  exception 
of  Mr  Bright,  no  member  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Government 
was  more  completely  relied  upon  by  the  more  thorough 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  than  ho ;  and  the  earnest 
and  consistent  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his  duties 
at  the  Treasury  did  much  to  confirm  this  confidence. 
But  it  seems  as  if  Mr  Baxter  has  used  up  his  stock  of 
political  sa^city.  He  attributes  the  general  belief  in 
the  blundering  of  the  late  Government  to  their  failure 
at  the  general  election,  instead  of  seeing  in  the  result  of 
the  election  the  consequence  of  a  previous  conviction. 

“  What  failure  stamps  as  a  political  blunder  success 
would  have  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  master-stroke 
of  policy.”  Mr  Bright’s  vendor  of  earthquake  pills 
could  have  pot  forward  the  same  plea.  Mr  Baxter  is 
very  bard  on  those  whom  he  calls  “  mere  theorists 
but  we  do  not  see  why  the  wildest  of  political  specu¬ 
lators  should  not  find  cover  behind  the  very  ample 
shield  provided  by  him  for  the  Government  of  which 
he  was  a  member*  Every  little  urchin  who  endeavours 
to  catch  sparrows  by  putting  salt  on  tteir  tails  may 


aver,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  his  method 
of  procedure,  if  successful,  would  be  a  master-stroke 
of  policy.  But  Mr  Baxter  has  even  better  consolation 
to  offer.  The  failure  of  the  late  Ministry  is  only 
I  one  degree  less  glorious  than  its  success.  Nothing  caj 
exceed  the  delight  with  which  the  honourable  Member 
for  Montrose  views  the  composition  of  the  present 
Government.  It  is  led,  according  to  him,  by  “the  great 
master  mind  . .  .  who  thoroughly  understands  his  countiy. 
men  and  the  House  of  Commons.”  The  installation  of 
Mr  W.  H.  Smith  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Treasury, 
fills  him  with  pleasant  forebodings;  and,  such  is  the 
height  of  his  good  humour  that  he  even  suggests  how 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  may  dispose  of  his  surplus,  and 
that  too  in  a  way  which  no  Tory  Government  need 
hesitate  to  adopt. 

After  all  this,  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
humble  admirer  of  “  the  great  master  mind  ”  pledges 
himself  to  his  Radical  constituents  to  be  no  party  to  any 
premature  attempt  to  displace  the  said  mind  from  the 
Treasury  Bench.  We  do  not  know  what  Mr  Disraeli 
will  say  to  this  generous  and  gracious  assurance;  but  we 
do  not  think  he  will  feel  himself  under  any  very 
deep  obligation  to  his  ci-devant  Radical  opponent. 
What  is  far  more  important  is  what  the  electorate 
must  think  of  this  miserable  effusion.  Why  are  we 
to  be  preached  at,  and  almost  prayed  to,  to  cohere? 
Why  are  we  to  sink  our  consideration  for  every¬ 
thing  which  Mr  Baxter  and  his  friends  call  crotchets  ? 
Is  this  sacrifice  of  our  principles  to  be  made  in 
order  to  oust  the  great  master  mind  who,  we  are 
told,  will  not  adopt  a  standstill  or  retrograde  policy? 
Why  need  w’e  make  any  effort  if,  whichever  party 
is  in  power,  affairs  will  go  on  in  just  the  same  way? 
The  fact  is  that  the  conflict  of  parties  in  the  British 
Parliament  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere  sham.  A  gieat 
noise  is  made.  All  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
political  battle  is  gone  through ;  and  an  endeavour  is 
made  to  induce  the  people  to  range  themselves  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  But  so  long  as  those  whom  Mr 
Baxter  calls  the  “extreme  men  ”  who  “  by  their  want  of 
thought  alarm  a  well-to-do  population  ”  lose,  it  matters 
not  who  wins.  The  Whigs,  thinks  the  late  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  nearly  extinct.  Perhaps, 
by  the  next  time  a  general  election  arrives,  he  may  find 
that  the  bourgeois  oligarchs  who  have  endeavoured  to 
hide  their  Whig  sympathies  behind  a  thin  veneer  of 
Radicalism  may  be  sent  to  the  same  museum  with  their 
prototypes.  J.  H.  Levy. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  GAME  CASE. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  by  an  action  brought  at  the  Suflfolk  Assizes 
last  week  by  Lord  Gwydyr  against  Sir  Stephen  Lake- 
man,  for  damage  done  to  one  of  his  tenants  by  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  ground  game.  For  twenty-five  years 
previous  to  1869  Lord  Gwydyr  (then  the  Hon.  Peter 
Robert  Burrell)  resided  on  his  estate  at  Stoke  Park, 
near  Ipswich,  and  during  that  period  he  had  maintained 
an  honourable  distinction  as  a  landlord  by  the  care  with 
which  he  protected  his  tenants  against  damage  by  game. 
In  1869  he  let  the  mansion  at  Stoke  Park,  with  the 
right  of  shooting  over  the  estate,  to  Sir  Stephen  Lake- 
man,  whom  Mr  O’Malley,  in  his  opening  speech,  described 
as  “a  gentleman  of  considerable  distinction,  but  very 
peculiar  in  some  of  his  views,  especially  with  regard  to 
civil  rights.”  In' order  that  his  tenants  might  still  ^ 
protected  from  the  ravages  of  ground  game.  Lord 
Gwydyr  stipulated  that  Sir  Stephen  Lakeman  should 
keep  down  the  hares  and  rabbits,  or,  in  default,  compen¬ 
sate  the  tenants  for  any  damage  done  to  their  crops. 
Apparently  this  agreement  was  only  made  to  be  broken, 
for  as  soon  as  Sir  Stephen  came  into  possession,  the 
hares  and  rabbits  began  to  increase,  until  in,  1871,  the 
damage  done  to  one  of  the  tenants,  Mr  Waspe,  was  so 
serious  that  he  was  obliged  in  defence  of  his  interests  to 
complain  to  his  landlord,  and  to  have  the  dama^ 
valued.  An  experienced  valuer  was  called  in,  and  he 
estimated  the  damage  at  53L  9s.  Lord  Gwydyr’s  agent 
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informed  Sir  Stephen  Lakeman  of  this,  and  took  him 
ronnd  the  farm  to  point  out  to  him  the  mischief  that 
had  been  done,  but  Sir  Stephen  made  light  of  it,  and, 
with  an  absurd  misapprehension  as  to  the  prohts  of  farm¬ 
ing,  offered  to  take  the  crops,  and  pay  Mr  Waspe  100 
per  cent,  profit  upon  his  outlay  upon  them.  Astonished 
^  so  extremely  liberal  an  offer,  Mr  Waspe  only  wished 
to  get  it  in  black  and  white,  but  Sir  Stephen  refused 
to  giv^e  ®  written  promise,  either  being  or  affecting  to 
be  offended  at  the  implied  doubt  as  to  his  word  being 
as  good  as  his  bond.  He  subsequently  offered  21Z., 
which  Mr  Waspe  refused  to  accept. 

In  1872,  in  spite  of  the  claim  made  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Gwydyr,  the 
rtibbits  and  hares  had  still  further  increased,  and  the 
damage  to  the  crops  was  again  valued,  and  estimated 
by  the  tenant’s  valuer  at  llfiZ.  1 7s.  Another  valuer  for 
Sir  Stephen  Lakeman  was  also  called  in,  and  an  umpire 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  decide  between  the  two 
estimates.  This  gentleman,  in  describing  the  damage 
done  to  a  field  of  wheat,  said  : — “  In  one  place  I  found 
a  gap  of  226  by  24  yards  entirely  gone,  another 
208  by  4  yards,  and  a  third  18  by  12  yards.  In 
other  places  the  corn  was  greatly  damaged  by  hares 
and  rabbits  running  through.  In  all  1  estimated 
that  three  acres  w'ere  destroyed,  which  I  valued  at 
43/.  12s.”  In  other  fields  the  loss  was  estimated  by 
him  at  14/.  10s.,  21/.  and  10/.  respectively,  amounting  in 
all  to  89/.  2s.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  “  reasonable  head  of  game,”  this  witness 
replied :  “  If  I  had  the  letting  of  the  farm,  I  should  make 
it  a  condition  that  the  tenant  should  not  claim  for  any 
damage  nnder  20/.,  but  if  it  exceeded  that  he  should 
claim  on  the  whole.”  This  opinion  of  the  umpire  was 
interpreted  by  the  Judge,  in  summing  up,  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  defendant.  What  Mr  Fox  meant 
to  say  was  that,  on  a  farm  of  1,000  acres,  if  the  damage 
done  to  the  crops  did  not  exceed  20/.,  it  was  a  proof 
that  no  unreasonable  quantity  of  game  was  preserved  ; 
bat  that  if  the  damage  exceeded  that  amount,  it  would 
be  safficient  to  warrant  a  tenant  of  a  farm  of  that  size  in 
making  a  claim,  in  which  case  the  whole  of  his  claim,  if 
fair,  should  be  allowed.  This  was  simply  drawing  the 
line  between  frivolous  claims  for  loss  through  game,  and 
claims  that  are  justifiable.  Mr  Fox  drew  his  lino  at  20/. 
for  a  farm  of  the  size  of  that  occupied  by  Mr  Waspe. 
Mr  Justice  Brett,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  either 
misunderstood  Mr  Fox’s  meaning,  or  over-ruled  his 
opinion  whilst  apparently  basing  his  remarks  upon  it. 
Mr  Metcalfe,  for  the  defence,  argued  first,  that  shooting 
coaid  not  be  demised  upon  land  which  was  not  let  to 
the  person  who  has  the  shooting,  except  by  deed,  and 
that,  therefore,  in  this  case  Sir  Stephen  Lakeman  had 
really  no  legal  right  to  the  shooting;  secondly,  that 
Lord  Gwydyr  must  show  some  damage  to  himself,  and 
that  there  was  no  allegation  that  he  had  not  received  his 
rent  as  usual.  These  points  being  over-ruled  by  the 
Jadge,  Mr  Metcalfe  urged  that  his  client  was  only  bound 
to  keep  down  the  game  to  the  satisfaction  of  Lord 
Gwjidyr,  and  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  this.  The 
evidence  in  the  case,  however,  went  entirely  to  con¬ 
tradict  this,  it  having  been  shown  that  after  Lord 
Gwydyr  had  remonstrated  the  game  increased  instead 
of  diminishing,  so  that  on  his  Lordship’s  return  to  the 
district,  he  saw  that  the  park  wms  “  alive  with  rabbits.” 

Mr  Justice  Brett,  in  summing  up,  pointed  out  to  the 
Jary  that  the  defendant  left  the  evidence  entirely  un¬ 
disputed,  and  that  the  only  question  for  them  to  con¬ 
sider  was  whether  the  damages  had  been  fairly  esti¬ 
mated.  He  interpreted  Mr  Fox’s  opinion,  w’hich  we 
have  above  explained,  as  intimating  that  if  the  tenant 
had  not  sustained  a  greater  loss  than  20/.  he  would 
have  no  cause  to  complain,  and  directed  the  Jury  to 
deduct  that  amount  from  the  claims  for  1871  and  1872 
respectively.  This  the  Jury  did,  and  the  total  claim 
for  142/.  lls.  was  reduced  to  100/.  in  the  verdict.  Now 
We  have  pointed  out  above  that  Mr  Fox  distinctly 
stated  that  ^here  there  was  any  damage  worth  making 
a  claina  for  it  should  be  for  the  whole  amount,  but  the 
*'nry,  in  obedience  to  the  direction  of  the  Judge,  de- 


I  ducted  nearly  a  third  of  the  amount  as  estimated  for  on© 
year  by  an  experienced  farm  valuer,  and  for  the  next  by 
an  umpire  acting  between  the  parties  in  the  dispute.  Like 
Mr  Fox,  we  see  no  reason  for  the  deduction.  Lord 
Gwydyr’s  agreement  with  Sir  Stephen  Lakeman  was 
that  if  the  latter  permitted  the  hares  and  labbits  to 
increase  so  as  to  damage  the  crops  of  his  tenants,  he 
should  pay  compensation — not  compensation  less  20/. 
per  annum.  Sir  Stephen  preserved  the  hares  and 
rabbits  for  his  amusement,  in  defiance  of  his  agreement 
to  keep  them  down,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  full  damages.  In  point  of  fact  there  are 
very  few  farms  of  1,000  acres  that  are  not  damaged  by 
game  to  a  considerable  extent  beyond  20/.  per  annum, 
even  where  what  is  called  “a  reasonable  head  of  game  ” 
only  is  kept.  Spread  over  so  large  an  area,  damage  to 
that  amount  would  hardly  be  noticed,  and  few  tenants 
would  think  of  having  it  valued.  Probably  in  those  of 
Mr  Waspe’s  fields  in  which  there  were  no  large  patches 
of  corn  completely  destroyed  by  game,  and  into  which 
the  valuers  were  not  taken,  the  game  had  devoured  or 
destroyed  more  than  twenty  pounds  worth  of  his 
produce.  A  damage  of  less  than  6d.  per  acre  can 
scarcely  be  seen.  One  hare  can  do  it  in  five  minutes 
when  the  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  W.  E.  B. 


HOME  RULE  AS  A  NATIONAL  QUESTION. 

It  is  not  surprising,  but  none  the  less  remarkable, 
that  the  Home  Rule  movement  and  Ultramontane  reac¬ 
tion  should  be  simultaneous  phenomena  in  to-day’s  his¬ 
tory  of  Ireland.  The  Church,  by  which  we  mean 
naturally  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  fiercely  labouring  to 
uproot  in  this  century  the  principles  which  were  planted 
in  Europe  in  the  century  which  is  past.  Various  ideas 
have  been  formed  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  many 
movements  in  politics  and  philosophy  have  given  it  a 
distinctive  character ;  but  of  the  present  age  one  thing 
can  be  said,  and  that  has  been  said  by  Mazzini.  The 
question  of  Nationality  is  destined  to  give  its  name  to 
this  century.  The  unity  of  peoples  has  been  the  great 
work  its  men  have  achieved,  and  that  work  has  been 
done  in  the  face  of  all  that  ecclesiastical  influence  could 
bring  to  bear  against  it.  France  became  a  nation  in 
following  the  principles  of  ’89.  Italy  succeeded  in 
crystallising  her  shifting  atoms,  in  spite  of  the  Vatican, 
and,  what  is  more,  in  spite  of  Cmsarism.  Germany, 
after  a  hundred  years  of  vain  effort,  has  been  con¬ 
solidated,  and  the  nation  is  trying  its  young  hand 
against  the  whole  power  of  the  Ultramontanes.  The 
United  States,  threatened  with  a  violent  disruption  by 
the  slave-power,  which  power,  it  is  needless  to  add, 
received  the  fanatical  support  of  the  political  class 
which  in  this  country  represents  the  Church,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  establishing  for  the  first  time  a  nationality. 
The  British  nation  has  drawn  into  something  like  unity 
the  scattered  tribes  which  formed  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.  Everywhere  the  Church 
has  delayed  the  national  movement  in  Europe,  but  in  no 
case  has  she  been  successful  in  preventing  its  necessary 
results,  save  one.  The  policy  of  the* Ultramontanes 
severed  the  Low  Countries  into  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  There  is  one  country  where  the  Church 
has  still  a  believing  people.  Ireland  remains  the  fortress 
of  the  faith,  and  it  is  in  Ireland  that  the  Ultramontane 
power,  under  a  certain  disguise,  is  applying  the  lover  by 
which  it  hopes  to  embarrass  the  democratic  revolution 
now  working  itself  out  in  these  islands,  and  to  hinder  the 
ultimate  unity  of  the  British  nation. 

These  two  forces — the  eternal  force  of  human  progress, 
and  the  unalterable  dogma  which  balks  all  progress — 
are  the  component  forces  into  which  every  modern  poli¬ 
tical  movement  can  be  resolved ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
the  one  to  develop©  itself  in  any  direction  without  a 
similar  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  other.  Mazzini,  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  party  of  European  Liberalism, 
really  first  taught  the  world  to  abandon  individualism  in 
politics ;  and  in  proclaiming  the  cause  of  the  peoples, 
of  which  the  question  of  nationalities  is  the  first  ele¬ 
ment,  regarded  that  question  (to  use  his  own  words). 
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not  HR  a  tribute  to  local  pride  or  local  rights  (as  Irish  national  question,  and  as  one  involving  the  highest 
Home  Rulers  would  have  us  believe),  but  as  a  question  interests  of  humanity,  Home  Rule  must  remain  a 
of  European  division  of  labour.  The  struggle  for  free-  philosophic  impossibility. 

dom,  in  every  sense  of  that  word,  is  essentially  a  Benjamin  Bright. 

European  work.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  balance  of 

power,  co-operation  of  States  was  thought  necessary  to  - 

uphold  privilege.  Then  the  Church  aided,  as  the  sup¬ 
port  of  legitimacy,  what  she  now  opposes  as  the  means  THE  RELATIONS  OF  LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL, 
of  progress.  The  apostle  of  the  new  faith  wrote:  Ever  since  waged  labour  came  into  existence,  the  law- 

“few  understand  that  lasting  liberty  can  only  be  makers  of  this  country  have  busied  themselves  with 
achieved  and  maintained  in  Europe  by  strong  and  com-  keeping  the  workers  under  restraint.  At  the  outset 
pact  nations,  e(|ually  balanced  in  power,  and,  therefore,  j^ke  master  was  but  the  senior  or  more  experienced 
not  liable  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  member  of  the  craft,  simply  shaping  the  raw  material 
protecting  alliance  by  guilty  concessions  ;  or  led  astray  Qf  kis  customers  with  the  assistance  of  journeymen,  and 
by  the  hope  of  assistance  in  territorial  questions  to  the  ke  had  his  wages  and  his  hours  of  labour  fixed  like  a 
point  of  seeking  to  ally  their  liberty  with  despotism.  .  .  common  labourer.  When,  however,  in  course  of  time, 
Without  unity  there  is  no  true  nation,  no  real  strength.**  ^ke  master-tradesman  became  a  contractor  to  furnish 
Home  Rulers,  perhaps,  deny  that  they  wish  to  destroy  jj^g  customers  with  things  ready  for  use,  or  the  pro- 
the  British  nation,  but  they  cannot  defend  themselves  prietor  of  an  establishment  manufacturing  goods  for 
from  the  charge  of  transforming  it  from  a  nation  into  a  5^)0  m  distant  markets,  and  when,  moreover,  his 
federation.  Those  who  are  not  absolutely  the  tools — if  class  gained  political  power,  the  case  was  altered,  and 
unconscious  tools,  tant  pis  of  the  Church  ;  and  Mr  J.  laws  were  made  for  his  protection  against  the  poor 
Charles  Cox  is,  in  this  respect,  above  suspicion  ;  may  bo  workers,  who  were  visited  with  pains  and  penalties  if 
led  away  by  a  feeling  in  favour  of  Fedei  alism.  Speak-  they  transgressed  those  laws. 

ing  of  Italy,  Mazzini  said  Federalism,  by  reducing  centuries  past  every  new  Act  that  was  passed 

her  to  the  political  impotence  of  Switzerland,  would  contained  a  criminal  clause  against  combinations, 
necessarily  place  her  under  the  influence  of  a  neigh-  Sometimes  both  masters  and  workmen  were  equally 
bouring  nation,  and  by  reviving  local  rivalries  now  liable  to  punishment.  In  the  Act  of  1767,  for  the  regu- 
extineb,  would  throw  her  back  upon  the  middle  ages,  lation  of  the  journeymen  tailors  of  London,  receiving 
Federalism  would  divide  the  great  national  arena  into  a  or  paying  more  than  2s.  7id.  a  day  rendered  both 
number  of  smaller  arenas  ;  and  by  thus  opening  a  path  receiver  and  giver  liable  to  three  months*  hard  labour  in 
for  every  paltry  ambition,  become  a  source  of  aris-  a  house  of  correction.  In  1824  that  great  Radical  whom 
tocracy.  Europe  is  undergoing  a  progressive  series  of  in  later  days  wc  familiarly  called  “  Old  Joe  Hume**  moved 
transformations,  which  are  gradually  and  irresistibly  for  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Combination  Acte, 
guiding  European  society  to  form  itself  into  vast  and  which  was  granted.  That  Commission  elucidated— 
united  masses.  All  the  objections  urged  against  the  (i)  That  labour  combinations  existed  throughout  the 
Unitarian  system  do  but  apply,  in  fact,  to  a  system  of  country  ;  (2)  that  in  trades  without  combination  the 
administrative  centralisation  and  despotism  which  has  wages  were  from  5s.  to  10s.  a  week  less  than  in  trades 
really  nothing  in  common  with  unity.*’  with  combinations,  and  that  this  was  the  case  in  the 

How  true  these  sentences  are  in  their  application  to  same  trades  between  the  diflerent  localities  where  com- 
the  case  of  Ireland  !  For  the  last  seventy  years  Ireland  binations  did  or  did  not  exist ;  and  (3),  that  all  the 
has  made  enormous  progress  towards  ultimate  assimila-  prosecutions  and  convictions  that  had  taken  place  had 
tion  with  Great  Britain.  I’he  vast  difference  between  been  against  workpeople,  but  no  convictions  could  be 
the  Anglo-Ilibernian  relations  of  Flood’s  day  and  found  against  employers.  Both  Government  and 
Emmett’s,  and  those  of  1874,  none  are  better  able  to  Parliament  being  in  a  happy  mood,  the  Combina- 
appreciate  than  Home  Rultrs  themselves.  Ireland  is  tion  Laws  were  repealed.  They  were  so  numerous 
as  steadily  working  herself  into  a  thorough  union  with  that  the  simple  recital  of  the  titles  covers  six 
England  as  Scotland  during  the  hundred  years  after  and  a-half  pages  foolscap.  The  law  by  which  they 
her  Union.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  less  social  and  were  repealed,  enacted  : — “  That  journeymen,  workmen, 
political  difference  now  between  England  and  Ireland  or  other  persons  who  shall  enter  into  any  combination 
than  there  was  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  to  obtain  an  advance  or  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to 
days  of  Dundas,  and  if  dissimilarity  of  habits  and  reli-  lessen  or  alter  the  hours  or  duration  of  the  time  of 
gioii  is  to  be  made  a  pretext  for  rushing  into  separation  working,  or  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  work,  or  to  induce 
Scotland,  not  Ireland,  should  call  for  Home  Rule.  And  another  to  depart  from  his  service  before  the  end  of 
yet  her  de  facto  union  with  England,  which  has  only  the  time  or  term  for  which  he  is  hired,  or  to  quit^  or 
been  accomplished  within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  return  his  work  before  it  shall  be  finished,  or  not  being 
has  done  more  for  Scotland  than  a  century  of  inde-  hired,  to  refuse  to  enter  into  w’ork  or  employment, 
pendence  would  do  for  Ireland.  What  is  true  of  the  or  to  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  a  manufacture, 
Scotch  past  is  true  of  the  Irish  future.  Union  has  trade,  or  business,  or  the  management  thereof,  shall  not 
rooted  out  jobbery,  extinguished  local  cliques,  promoted  therefore  be  culpable  or  liable  to  prosecution  or  pnnish- 
social  and  political  liberalism,  and  raised  the  tone  of  ment  under  the  common  or  statute  law.”  It  may  here 
education.  But  these  considerations,  all-important  be  mentioned  that  by  Castlereagh’s  six  Coercion  Acte 
though  they  bo  for  Ireland,  sink  into  small  proportions  of  1819  trade  meetings  of  any  kind  were  ranked 
when  regarded  beside  the  great  question  of  European  with  unlawful  assemblies— treasonable  and  seditions 
and  of  human  progress.  The  British  nation  has  now  meetings. 

an  influence  upon  European  politics  which  some  are  apt  In  1825  Mr  Huskisson,  the  Vice-President  of  the 

to  underrate.  Our  silent  revolution  from  an  aristo-  Board  of  Trade,  implored  the  House  to  repeal  tho  Act  of 

cratic  to  a  democratic  republic  is  not  unwatched  by  the  the  previous  year  to  prevent  a  revolution.  The  Homo 
world.  1  he  share  we  take  in  forming  the  public  opinion  Secretary,  he  stated,  was  in  possession  of  information 
of  Europe  may  be  variously  estimated,  but  our  influence,  which  showed  that  tho  coal-miners  and  iron-workeri  0 
whatever  it  may  amount  to,  depends  ultimately  upon  the  North  were  completely  organised  against  their  em* 
the  unity  ot  purpose  which  binds  our  local  self-govern-  ployers  ;  they  had  presidents,  secretaries,  treasurers  an 
ment  into  a  national  w’hole.  Is  this  unity,  which  is  delegates,  the  business  of  the  latter  being  to  make 
growing  with  our  Liberalism  from  day  to  day,  to  be  periodical  reports  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  differ®® 
dissolved  by  the  clamour  of  a  w’ayward  faction,  and  works,  and  there  were  weekly  and  monthly  meetings^ 
destroyed  in  obedience  to  the  power  which  is  working  and  half-yearly  congresses.  Everything  resolved  a 
against  the  spirit  of  the  century  ?  Wo  have  no  wish  to  the  delegate  meetings  had  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote® 
bandy  small  arguments  with  opponents  who  are  able  to  all  the  members,  and  then  each  member  had  to 
read  tho  Homo  Rule  question  in  the  broadest  light,  shilling  a-week.  Such  an  amount  of  money  could  n  ^ 
The  matter  is  easily  disposed  of  in  its  details,  but  as  a  be  intended  for  anything  but  mischief.  These  miners 
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i^ssociations  were  in  fact  nothing  else  but  the  much- 
abhorred  Federal  Republic — the  suppression  of  which  in 
France  had  cost  England  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
If  such  societies,  he  maintained,  were  not  put  down 
quickly,  the  carrying  on  of  business  would  become  ira- 

*  _ U  T _ _ 1  _  1 


Versailles,  and  a  Marshal  of  the  Table  Bound  of 
December  the  2nd  filling  the  office  of  President,  it  is 
but  natural  that  both  the  ci-devanta  who  follow  the 
devout  recluse  of  Froschdorf  and  those  who  aim  at  a 
coup  d*etat  for  the  restoration  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 


possible — their  only  aim  could  be  revolution,  the  sub-  should  insist  on  an  enlargement  of  the  armed  force, 

version  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  When  the  final  tussle  for  the  overthrow  of  Republi- 

destruction  of  property.  Parliament  lent  a  willing  ear,  canism  comes,  there  may — so  at  least  the  reactionary 
and  undid  the  good  it  had  done  the  previous  year  by  parties  fear — be  a  simultaneous  democratic  rising  in  a 
passing  the  Act  of  which  the  present  Criminal  Law  number  of  cities.  Paris  may  have  to  be  put  down. 
Amendment  Act  is  a  revised  edition.  What  would  the  Lyons  may  rise  in  insurrection.  Marseilles  may  gather 
colleagues  of  Mr  Huskisson  have  said  to  two  delegates  round  the  standard  of  the  Republic.  Bordeaux  may 
of  sach  awful  combinations  entering  the  House  as  mem-  have  its  popular  tumults.  Even  Nantes,  Be8an9on,  and 
bers  with  a  triumphant  Tory  majority  ?  Lille  may  give  some  trouble.  Now,  for  any  new  reign 

And  what  are  the  facts  now  ?  Was  there  ever  so  to  have  to  face  such  a  host  of  antagonists  in  armed 
much  coal  and  iron  produced  in  any  age  or  country  by  strife  would  be  inauspicious  in  the  extreme.  It  would 
the  same  number  of  hands,  and  in  the  same  time,  as  deeply  taint  its  origin,  and  put  it,  so  to  say,  on  ita 

since  the  passing  of  the  present  emancipating  Trades  defence  from  the  very  beginning.  Far  better,  therefore 

Union  Act?  Or  so  much  wealth  in  general  in  all  — the  foes  of  Democracy  think — to  collect  so  vast  a 
branches  of  industry  notwithstanding  the  great  strikes  ?  force  of  troops  as  would  suffice  to  occupy,  at  one  and 
Or  is  it  all  due  to  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act ;  the  same  time,  all  the  chief  points  of  political  strategy, 
the  criminal  portions  of  the  Masters  and  Servants  and  then  to  strike  a  sudden,  firm  blow  at  the  centre. 

Act,  and  the  distorted  application  of  the  Conspiracy  Considering  the  unsettled  internal  condition  of  France, 
Laws  ?  These  penal  inflictions  upon  the  work-people  of  we  believe  her  neighbour  need  not,  in  spite  of  occasional 
the  present  day  are  but  the  seqnel  of  the  lash.  To  make  vapourings  about  “  revenge,**  be  under  any  apprehension 


out  their  case,  the  advocates  of  these  inflictions  must 
prove  that  without  the  lash  work  is  less  diligently  and 
less  efficiently  performed  than  under  the  lash ;  unless  they 
demonstrate  that,  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil,  their 
case  breaks  hopelessly  down,  even  from  the  employers* 
point  of  view.  But  above  all,  employers  and  their  spokes¬ 
men  in  the  press  should  remember  that  before  one 
becomes  a  hired  wages-labourer  he  is  a  man  ;  and  the 
man  of  the  present  generation  who  happens  to  be  in 
that  p<»sition  which  compels  him  to  gain  his  subsistence 


of  a  renewed  attack  for  some  time  to  come.  This  more 
confident  feeling  is,  indeed,  that  of  the  large  majority  of 
Germans  of  all  classes  and  parties,  as  represented  in  the 
Reichstag.  Those  studying  the  military  situation  of 
France  are,  moreover,  well  aware  that  the  Government 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  experience  some  difficulty  in 
adapting  their  army  organisation  to  the  German  model. 
There  is  a  lack  of  capable  officers  of  the  lesser  grades, 
which  cannot  be  remedied  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  formation  of  battalions  on  the  German  system 


by  working  for  wages,  has  learned  to  assert  his  dignity  requires  efficient  captains  ;  and  of  these,  France  is  just 
as  a  man,  and  the  working  class  as  a  whole  insists  that  now  sadly  in  need.  Add  to  this  that  the  discipline — as 
that  dignity  shall  be  recognised  by  the  other  classes  in  an  article  by  an  officer  in  the  Spectaicur  MiUtaire  shows 
all  the  relations  of  life.  Wiseacres  ask  the  Unionists,  if  — is  very  much  weakened;  that  the  many  charges  which 
the  obnoxious  Acts  be  repealed,  what  guarantee  they  have  been  preferred  against  leaders  of  troops  on  account 
have  to  give  large  employers  of  labour  that  they  shall  of  half-heartedness  before  the  enemy  (defaillance),  as  well 

_ _ i^rx  •_  i _ i. _ _ i  .•  o  tt  ^ _ »»  xi__ _ j _ x.*  ./» 


not  run  the  risk  of  being  left  in  the  lurch,  on  certain  as  the  accusations  of  “  treason,**  the  condemnation  of 
emergencies,  by  their  work-people?  As  a  Unionist  I  Mar.shal  Bazaine, and  similar  occurrence.s,  have  largely 
answer,  None.  The  remedy,  the  infallible  remedy^  is  in  contributed  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  ;  and 
the  employers*  own  hands — dignified  treatment  and  fair  it  will  easily  bo  understood  that,  for  purposes  of 
pat/ment  of  the  people  they  employ.  aggression,  the  army  of  France  is  not  very  formidable 

J.  George  Eccabius.  yet,  though  its  numbers  have  been  largely  augmented. 

_  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  a 

civil  war,  or  striking  a  coup  in  December  fashion,  even 
FRENCH  ARMAMENTS.  troops  lacking  in  discipline,  and  headed  by  men  of  small 

The  various  Army  Bills,  at  present  under  the  con-  scientific  training,  are  available  with  sufficient  safety.  A 
sideration  of  Parliaments,  resemble  the  mills  in  a  game  riotous  troop,  led  by  swashbuckling  captains,  and 
of  nine  men’s  morrils.  Whichever  way  a  nation  turns  goaded  into  murder  by  strong  drink,  generally  spreads 
it  is  caught  in  a  military  trap.  Everybody  arms  against  more  terror  in  civil  war  than  a  well-disciplined  body  of 


FRENCH  ARMAMENTS. 

The  various  Army  Bills,  at  present  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Parliaments,  resemble  the  mills  in  a  game 
of  nine  men’s  morrils.  Whichever  way  a  nation  turns 


everybody  else ;  and  everybody  argues  that  he  must  do 
so  because  everybody  else  does  the  same.  Russia,  whose 
traditional  longing  for  Constantinople  is  by  no  means 
extinct,  and  whose  ambition  in  Asia  would  certainly  not 
be  satisfied  by  sharing  with  England  the  rule  over  that 
vast  continent,  has  within  the  last  two  years  increased 
her  forces  to  a  colossal  extent.  France,  after  her  late 


men  which  does  its  work  in  a  sad  and  serious,  but 
orderly  way. 

For  a  long  time  past,  the  French  have  been  regarded 
as  an  eminently  military  nation ;  and  though  such 
was  not  their  reputation  at  the  time  of  Luther, 
who  has  a  very  strong  saying  to  the  contrary, 
neighbouring  nations  have  since  then  often  enoegh 


collapse,  is  in  hot  haste  to  copy  leaf  after  leaf  from  the  learnt  to  their  cost  how  apt  French  rulers  are  to  combine 
book  of  German  military  organisation.  The  Govern-  strategical  skill  with  a  clever  use  of  the  interna!  difii- 
ment  of  William  I.  on  its  part,  in  order  to  force  the  culties  in  which  a  people  near  their  own  frontier  may 
band  of  a  Liberal  'majority,  points  over  the  frontier  be  involved.  It  is  the  remembrance  of  this  quality, 
with  a  significant  nod,  endeavouring  to  show  that,  not  more  than  anything  else,  that  gives  French  armaments 
only  are  the  fortifications  of  Paris  once  more  being  their  peculiarly  threatening  aspect.  Excepting,  perhaps, 
enlarged  and  strengthened,  but  under  her  new  or-  the  Bretagne,  which  stands  out  with  separate  cbarac- 


ganisation.  France  will  possess  an  army  numerically 
even  larg  er  than  that  of  the  German  Empire.  Under 
these  impressions  the  Reichstag  reopens,  and  is  no 


teristics  of  race  and  even  language,  and  a  few  other 
districts,  the  French  people,  as  a  rule,  are  by  no  means 
over-fond  of  military  service.  They  are  much  mis¬ 


doubt  at  this  moment  engaged  in  discussing  a  Bill  represented  in  this  respect.  The  fact  is,  that  the  mass 
which  seemed  on  the  point  of  bringing  about  either  the  of  the  French  peasantry  look  upon  military  service  as  a 
^^signation  of  the  leading  statesman  or  the  dissolution  great  hardship,  whilst  the  townsmen,  under  the  former 
of  Parliament.  regime  of  the  conscription,  gladly  bought  themselves  out 

The  increase  of  the  army  in  Franco  has,  of  course,  a  by  means  of  substitutes, 
double  meaning.  Even  w’ere  there  no  clamourers  for  a  It  was  the  Alsatian  and  the  Lorrainer  who  formerijr 
renewal  of  the  excursion  to  Berlin,  the  unsettled  state  acted  as  substitutes  in  a  proportion  far  larger  than  the 
of  home  aflairs  would  still  bring  the  military  element  small  number  of  the  population  of  those  Germanic  pro- 
fo  the  foreground.  With  a  reactionary  Assembly  at  vinces  appeared  to  warrant.  Nor  is  it  a  secret  that  tbo 
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military  authorities  of  France,  alarmed  at  the  decrease 
of  births  in  all  really  French  provinces — a  decrease  so 
great  that  an  eminent  statistician  declared  the  births 
would  soon  cease  to  cover  the  deaths — were,  on  that 
account  alone,  inclined  to  an  annexation  of  further 
territories  on  which  men  of  the  more  prolific  Teuton 
stock  dwell.  These  outlying  Germanic  provinces  were 
thus  to  serve  as  the  nursery -ground  of  a  warlike  race, 
whose  military  capacities  the  French  Government  meant 
to  use  both  as  a  shield  and  as  a  weapon  of  attack  against 
the  very  nation  of  which  those  provinces  had  originally 
formed  an  integral  part. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  down  to  the  present 
century  French  rulers  have  built  up  military  glory  on  a 
substratum  of  deep  statecraft,  with  which  they  knew 
how  to  interfere  in  the  home  concerns  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  or  to  surround  them  with  a  network  of  political 
dangers.  In  this  way,  the  religious  dissensions  in  Ger¬ 
many  were  employed  as  a  lever  of  intervention ;  the 
France  of  the  night  of  St  Bartholomew  and  of  the 
Dragonnades  siding  with  the  Protestants  abroad  !  The 
Turk  was  egged  on  to  battle  against  Germany,  so  that 
the  most  Christian  king  of  France  might  get  a  chance  at 
the  Rhine.  When  the  petty  princes  of  the  Empire  desired 
to  carve  out  a  sovereignty  of  their  own  from  the  body 
of  the  German  nation,  a  French  monarch,  with  an  eye 
for  annexation,  came  forth  to  side  with  them  as  a  so-called 
“  Defender  of  German  freedom,”  using  the  hat  and 
the  dagger  as  his  symbols  of  liberty. 

Unfortunately,  even  the  French  Revolution,  though 
hailed  with  joy  by  all  free-minded  men  in  Germany, 
acted  on  similar  principles  of  statecraft  already  in  1790. 
Presuming  on  the  division  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin,  and  on  the  weakness  of  the  smaller  States  of 
the  Empire,  a  Parliamentary  committee  of  the  National 
Assembly  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  every  bit  of 
German  territory  forms  a  separate  body,  a  special  nation 
as  it  were  (uu  Cory 8  de  Nation  sejpare),  and  that,  to  con¬ 
vert  these  territorial  strays  and  waifs  into  a  portion  of 
France,  no  consent  of  the  German  Empire  was  neces¬ 
sary  !  Again,  in  order  the  bettor  to  mislead  public 
opinion  in  Europe,  and  to  divide  the  natural  antagonists 
of  the  annexation  it  had  in  view,  revolutionary  France 
apparently  declared  war,  in  1792,  not  against  Germany, 
but  against  “  Francis,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ;  ” 
the  National  Assembly  solemnly  promising  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  “  scrupulously  keep  its  oath  to  make 
no  conquest.”  Yet,  when  Republican  France  was  at 
last  victorious,  she  annexed  all  the  Rhinelauds,  contain¬ 
ing  a  Gorman  population  of  four  millions. 

Louis  Napoleon,  also,  had  made  his  political  calcula¬ 
tion  in  the  last  war.  He  did  not  trust  the  military 
superiority  of  his  country.  He  hoped  to  beat  Prussia 
by  the  ai  med  neutrality  of  Southern  Germany,  and  by 
the  attitude  which  Austria,  Italy,  Denmark,  perhaps 
even  Russia,  would  thereupon  assume.  German  patriot¬ 
ism  foiled  the  game.  The  train  of  powder  so  cleverly 
laid  did  not  ignite  at  the  decisive  hour  and  at  the 
decisive  point.  No  doubt  it  is  w  ith  a  hope  of  being  able 
to  concoct  and  carry  out  a  similar  scheme,  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  that  those  who  aim  at  a 
“  revenge  ”  insist  in  the  lueanw’hile  on  the  increase  of 
armaments.  Germany,  however,  who  has  only  suffered 
from  French  invasion  when  she  was  untrue  to  her  own 
national  cause,  is  now  in  a  position  to  feel  above  exag¬ 
gerated  alarm.  True  to  herself,  she  may  unbuckle  a 
part  of  her  armour,  her  sword  being  ready  within  con¬ 
venient  grasp.  Karl  Blind. 


FREE  SCHOOLS. 

(II.) 

It  is  a  notable  step  in  civilisation  when  men  leave  off 
carrying  arms  in  daily  life.  The  evils  of  that  practice 
need  not  bo  urged,  lor  it  must  continue  until  bodily 
danger  from  ruffians  is  rare,  and  the  law  is  believed 
strong  enough  to  protect  us.  Our  unarmed  condition 
throws  new  responsibility  on  the  State,  yet  to  multiply 
police,  or  “  gens  d’armes,”  for  our  protection  is  a 


dubious  policy,  besides  that  it  facilitates  conspiracy 
against  the  constitution  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  him¬ 
self.  Some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  oflB daily  stated 
(and  the  same  thing  it  may  be  feared  is  still  true)  that 
the  police  of  Lower  Bengal  were  the  tyrants  of  the 
country,  extorting  money  at  their  pleasure  by  threats  of 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  often  inflicting  real  tor¬ 
tures.  This  result  is  possible  wherever  the  public 
defence  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  very  numerous  police. 
The  State  must  go  deeper  for  a  cure  of  abounding 
violence,  dealing  with  it  by  moral  treatment.  The  Thugs 
of  India  in  our  own  time  sorely  tried  the  wisdom  of 
the  East  Indian  Company,  who  nevertheless  achieved 
their  difficult  task  well,  violently  destroying  Thuggery 
while  it  was  militant,  and  educating  to  honest  industry 
all  that  remained  which  might  have  been  germs  to  a 
new  generation  of  Thugs.  If  wo  go  back  to  old  Roman 
times,  we  read  of  the  vain  attempts  of  Roman  com¬ 
manders  to  put  down  the  curse  of  piracy  by  cruel 
punishments  ;  but  the  great  Pompey  went  to  the  root  of 
the  evil,  for,  after  subduing  the  pirates,  he  planted  them 
on  the  soil  as  independent  cultivators,  able  to  thrive  in 
industry,  in  gratitude  for  w’hich  their  sons  became  the 
faithful  retainers  of  his  house.  When  violence  abounds, 
severe  treatment  by  the  State  is  generally  needed  for  a 
short  moment,  yet  there  is  no  cure  but  by  training  the 
destitute  to  honest  and  remunerative  occupation. 
Public  schools,  especially  industrial,  and  a  right  use  of 
Public  Lands,  are  everywhere  the  best  remedies  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  ;  but,  with  us,  the  great  advances  of 
science  give  to  higher  schools  also  a  value  hardly  yet 
appreciated. 

Pauperism  is  a  curse  unknown  to  barbarous  tribes  or 
rude  nations.  It  may  be  called  the  product  of  civilisation. 
Therefore  the  civilised  State  is  bound  to  take  measures 
against  it,  and  is  blameable  for  tamely  acquiescing  in 
its  existence.  To  discuss  all  the  causes  would  carry  ns 
away  from  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  paper,  but 
several  of  the  causes  point  to  good  national  schools  as 
a  remedy.  Such  are,  1,  the  vice  or  crime  of  parents, 
which  leaves  children  destitute ;  2,  great  changes  of 
trade,  mercantile  calamities,  bankruptcies  of  employers, 
which  spread  indigence  over  innocent  thousands ;  and, 
y,  the  very  important  fact  that  the  advance  of  skill  in 
elegance  depreciates  all  inferior  work.  A  man  who  is 
sufficiently  master  of  four  or  five  trades  to  get  a  living 
by  any  of  them  in  a  rude  country,  as  Turkey,  may 
starve  in  England,  because  his  work  is  disdained  from 
a  total  want  of  finish.  In  Croatia,  Hungary,  or  the 
back  woods  of  America,  a  man  who  has  no  science  in 
surgery,  but  has  tact  and  experience  in  binding  up 
wounds,  can  get  a  living  as  a  surgeon  much  better  than 
in  England.  To  prevent  the  miseries  caused  by  the 
invention  of  new  machinery,  or  by  great  change  in 
commerce,  workmen  and  workwomen  ought  to  have 
ability  to  turn  their  hands  to  more  than  one  thing. 
Nothing  would  so  much  aid  this  as  a  good  national 
system  of  Industrial  Schools.  In  establishing  Schools 
of  Design  we  already  admit  the  principle  of  sQch 
teaching,  though  they  were  introduced  to  enable  oar 
manufacturers  to  maintain  themselves  against  foreign 
competition. 

If,  now,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community,  it  is 
important  that  all  should  be  instructed — if,  further,  the 
civilised  State  owes  to  the  less  favoured  part  of  society 
such  instruction  as  shall  save  it  from  the  miseries  of  a 
bastard  civilisation — it  seems  at  once  to  follow  not  only 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  universal  system  of  national 
schooling,  but  that  the  schools  ought  to  be  free  of  cost, 
and  within  reach  of  all.  It  is  very  remarkable  with 
what  promptitude  the  leading  minds  of  Massachusetts, 
which  has  been  the  spiritual  centre  of  the  United  Stat^i 
came  to  this  conviction.  When  Kossuth,  by  special 
invitation,  visited  the  Republic,  in  the  winter  of  1851-2, 
he  was  met  on  landing  by  a  public  delegate  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (a  Mr  Hopkins),  sent  to  invite  him  to  that 
State,  who,  in  his  elaborate  exposition  of  the  native 
institutions,  gave  a  marked  prominence  to  the  wh^i 
system.  Among  the  enactments  this  was  mentioned, 
that  a  parent  could  bring  an  action  against  the  Sta 
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for  neglect  if  it  did  not  provide  for  his  child  a  school 
^thin  reasonable  walking  reach,  which  was,  I  believe, 
estimated  at  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  great  development 
of  the  new  school  system,  first  in  New  England,  next 
in  New  York  and  Ohio,  is  the  glory  of  the  great  Re- 
oublic.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  after  his  first  geological 
tour  in  the  Union,  prophesied  great  things  for  its  future 
from’ the  astonishing  advance  of  the  whole  people  in 
intelligence  ;  and  now,  every  citizen  of  that  great  power 
^ho  has  any  earnestness  for  popular  freedom  and  the 
ffoneral  welfare  regards  Free  Schools  as  quite  indis¬ 
pensable.  No  sooner  was  Negro  Freedom  attained  than 
Charles  Sumner  and  Wendell  Phillips  pronounced  their 
edacation  to  be  the  obviously  necessary  complement  to 
their  citizenship,  and  in  the  Southern  States  no  sooner 
do  men  acquiesce  in  the  freedom  of  the  coloured  race 
than  they  see  the  duty  of  providing  for  it  schools  at 
public  cost.  The  Kentucky  Senate  has  just  passed  a 
Bill  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools.  The 
resistance  which  the  Catholics  of  New  York  are  making 
to  the  Public  Schools,  while  thousands  of  Irish  there 
remain  untaught,  and  a  source  of  public  mischief,  is 
likely  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  rising  doctrine 
that  education  must  be  compulsory.  A  compulsory 
Edacation  Bill  has  just  passed  the  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  87  to  48. 

That  topic  is  not  here  discussed,  but  in  our  existing 
school  system  a  School  Board  has  compulsory  powers. 
From  the  very  fact  it  seems  logically  to  follow  that  the 
schools  ought  to  be  free.  In  the  United  States  this  is 
an  axiom.  Though  they  are  not  yet  compulsory,  public 
schools  are,  as  of  course,  supported  at  public  cost.  The 
late  declaration  of  the  Republican  party  in  California 
may  be  of  interest  in  our  present  controversies  : — “  The 
safety  and  perpetuity  of  Republican  institutions  depend 
mainly  upon  popular  education  and  intelligence.  We 
therefore  approve  and  recommend  a  common  school 
system  that  shall  not  only  extend  its  benefits  to  all,  but 
shall  be  compulsory  on  all ;  and  we  are  inflexibly 
opposed  to  any  application  of  the  public  moneys  with  any 
reference  to  the  distinctions  in  religious  creeds.” 

In  this  country  when  National  and  Free  Schools  are 
mentioned,  no  one  seems  to  think  of  any  but  primary 
schools.  It  is  true  that,  for  a  long  time  past,  public 
money  has  been  spent  for  the  promotion  of  Science,  as 
in  the  British  Museum  and  in  Observatories ;  also  for 
Literature,  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  last  forty  years  we  have  cautiously  moved  on,  with 
Parliamentary  grants  for  Examiners  in  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  expenses  on  the  building ;  and  for  the 
Schools  of  Design  in  many  towns ;  for  Schools  of 
Mining  and  of  Chemistry,  and  Lectures  at  Kensing¬ 
ton  ;  but  in  all  this  no  broad  principle  has  been  avowed, 
nor  has  any  high  aspiration  showed  itself.  Eminently 
in  this  matter  the  United  States  go  far  ahead  of  us, 
though  the  funds  which  support  a  very  large  number 
of  their  Colleges  and  Scientific  Schools  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  private  liberality,  as  in  our  old  Universities. 
It  is  difficult  on  this  account  for  an  Englishman  to 
interpret  many  statements  in  American  papers,  but 
when  we  read — “Maryland  spends  40,000  dollars  a 
year  on  colleges  and  academies  from  which  women  are 
excluded”  the  complaint  in  the  last  clause  implies  that 
the  funds  are  furnished  by  public  taxation.  Yet  Mary¬ 
land  is  a  backward  State,  which  struggled  to  the  last 
for  slavery.  That  it  should  expend  nearly  8,000Z.  a 
year  on  its  Colleges  is  a  mark  how  far  the  States 
go  beyond  us  in  such  public  liberality.  Music  alone  in 
the  public  schools  of  St  Louis — the  chief  city  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  recently  a  Slave  State — costs  28,000  dollars  a 
year.  In  Kansas,  a  very  new  State,  the  number  of 
school-houses  is  3,133  ;  their  aggregate  value  9,408,956 
dollars,  or  something  like  3,000  dollars  each ;  and  the 
total  amount  of  interest-bearing  securities  of  the  public 
school  fund  is  1,003,681  dollars.  But  the  sums  spent 
m  the  old  States  is  on  a  far  greater  scale.  Collectively, 
Mr  Dexter  jHawkins  informs  us  that  the  Union  edu- 
cates  14J  million  children,  at  a  yearly  expense  of  95 
niillion  dollars  !  California,  first  of  the  States,  and  very 
early  in  Rej.  existence  as  a  State,  opened  her  highest 


Halls  of  Science  and  Knowledge  to  the  citizens  at 
public  cost.  The  New  York  Daily  Tribune  of  January 
29th  informs  us  of  a  striking  proof  how  the  American 
schools  are  esteemed  in  Europe.  “  The  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  received  a  letter  from  Madrid,  and  also  one 
from  Paris,  asking  information  in  regard  to  high  schools 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
the  same  in  both  the  above-mentioned  countries.^*  The 
curriculum  and  the  text  books  of  the  American  schools 
are  all  the  product  of  fresh  thought.  The  routine  of 
classical  Europe  has  not  been  allowed  to  cripple  the 
most  enlarged  modern  views.  From  the  beginning,  the 
American  schools  laid  a  stress  on  Geography  which  is 
perhaps  unparalleled  with  us. 

In  England  the  multitude  of  endowed  high  schools, 
grammar  schools,  and  private  schools,  to  say  nothing 
of  religious  conflict,  will  for  a  long  time  yet  practically 
impede  any  such  broad  and  simple  procedure  as  the 
sagacious  Yankees  adopt ;  nor  do  I  imagine  that  for  a 
long  time  yet  the  English  nation  will  bo  willing  or  able 
to  open  Colleges  and  Universities  free  of  charge.  Still, 
because  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  convince  them  of  the 
propriety,  it  is  not  too  early  to  state  some  outline  of 
argument  in  favour  of  it.  Our  present  system  involves 
an  immense  waste  of  teaching  power,  a  fact  which 
appears  also  in  Germany.  Eminent  Professors  in  many 
a  German  University  have  contemptibly  small, classes, 
even  when  their  subject  is  not  wholly  unpopular.  A 
Professor  of  Natural  History  in  University  College, 
London,  whose  fame  was  European,  for  a  series  of 
years  had  classes  which  could  always  be  counted  on  the 
fingers.  Much  more  is  the  same  fact  true  where  a 
College  is  by  its  nature  restricted  to  some  sect  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  then  the  teachers  of  subjects  not  sectarian  could 
teach  with  ease  and  with  greater  pleasure  four,  five,  or 
ten  times  as  manypupils  as  they  get.  This,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  a  considerable  argument  for  opening  Colleges 
at  public  cost  whenever  no  insuperable  barrier  is  inter¬ 
posed  by  religion.  But  again,  it  will  surely  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  as  the  nation  at  large  is  deeply  concerned 
in  having  its  poorer  citizens  free  from  pauperism,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  honest,  so  it  is  concerned  that  its  middle 
classes  should  be  intelligent,  with  Lirgo  views,  capable 
of  sounding  every  political  argument,  and  distinguishing 
the  right  and  the  wrong  amid  the  misrepresentations  of 
faction.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked  that  the  national 
evils  of  sectarianism  are  softened  when  the  members  of 
different  sects  are  educated  in  the  same  school.  This 
advantage  is  sensibly  gained  in  the  American  Union. 
And  if  the  State,  in  its  own  interest,  promotes  schools 
for  the  middle  classes,  those  accounted  the  gentry  may 
well  complain  if  no  public  funds  are  devoted  to  cheaper 
education  for  their  children.  The  expense,  not  of  feeding, 
but  of  highly  educating  a  family,  is  a  great  moral  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  gentry.  On  one  side  it  leads  to  delaying 
marriage  too  long,  and  on  the  other  makes  it  harder  to 
be  content  with  comparative  poverty,  by  which  a  father 
becomes  incapable  of  fitly  educating  his  children. 
Men’s  minds  are  hereby  made  less  independent;  on 
both  sides  the  evil  recoils  on  the  public.  But  to  argue 
this  topic  further  is  perhaps  premature. 

Francis  W.  Newman. 


A  GOOD  FRIDAY  SERMON. 

Scotchmen  are  proverbially  hard-headed  judges  of  a 
theological  argument.  For  this  reason  we  are  comforted 
concerning  the  spiritual  state  of  the  picturesque  High¬ 
lander  who  is  painted  going  over  the  bridge  in  the  drop  scene 
in  St  George’s  Hall.  Visinle  at  full  length  to  the  audience 
at  the  lectures  of  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society,  or  the  Sunday 
Evenings  for  the  People,  concealed  behind  the  great  curtain 
at  Mr  Voysey’s  services,  or  rolled  up  behind  lesser  screens 
for  the  discourses  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  and 
Father  Ignatius,  that  unfortunate  Scot  has  heard  during  the 
last  few  years  a  variety  of  doctrines  which  might  well  lift 
the  cap  off  his  head  with  amazement  and  dismay.  Whether 
the  Bible  be,  word  for  word,  as  true  as  Euclid,  or  a  mass  of 
mistakes;  whether  Jesus  Christ ‘be  God  Almighty  or  an 
elevated,  but  not  immaculate,  historical  character ;  and 
whether  religion  consists  in  immersion  in  the  “  Fountain 
filled  with  blood,”  or  in  love  of  God  and  man,  are  a  few  of 
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the  dilemmas  on  which  he  may  ponder  while  enjoying  his 
view  of  Loch  Katrine  with  a  mountain  twice  as  big  as  Chim¬ 
borazo  in  the  b;ick -ground.  On  Good  Friday  night,  of  course, 
Sandy  had  the  second  set  of  alternatives  presented  to-  him, 
or  (as  Father  Ignatius  himself  described  his  doctrine)  “  not 
rank  Calvinism,  nor  rank  Catholicism,  but  rank  Jesus.”  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  such  a  connection  “Jesus”  is  not 
taken  as  a  religious  and  moral  teacher,  the  author  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  of  the  parable  of  the  Pro<ligal 
Son,  but  as  the  “  Eternal  God  who  (as  the  Rev.  Father  plainly 
stated)  died  to  day  at  three  o’clock  ”  for  the  propitiation  of 
another — and  yet  the  same — Eternal  God.  Accordingly  the 
prayers  and  the  sermon  were,  so  to  speak,  saturated  with 
bU)od.  As  the  eloquent  preacher  warmed  to  his  task,  blood 
seemed  actually  to  trickle  and  drip  about  the  stage.  That 
portion  of  the  audience  in  the  gallery  to  whom  the  familiar 
term  “  bloo<l  ”  forms  a  serviceable  substitute  for  half  the 
adjectives  in  the  hinguage,  and  also  those  to  whom  the  report 
of  a  murder  is  interesting  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
gore  which  detectives  have  observed  on  the  scene,  must 
all  have  been  sjitisfied  with  Father  Ignatius’  very  vivid  de¬ 
scription  of  the  sanguinary  scene  upon  Golgotha.  Seriously 
speaking,  the  affecting  and  solemn  story  of  the  Gospels 
suffered  almost  as  much  by  being  thus  rendered  into  London- 
sensational  as  it  did  by  being  put  into  Parisian-sensational  by 
Eugene  Sue  in  ‘  1.^8  Myst^res  du  Peuple,’  and  by  Dumas  ph'ey 
in  ‘  Isaac  Laqueduc.’  The  scourging,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
friction  of  the  cross  on  the  “  tender  ”  shoulder,  and  the  w’ounds 
of  the  nails  on  the  “  tender”  hands  (Why  are  w-e  to  imagine 
the  manly  carpenter  of  Nazareth  in  a  woman’s  skin  V)  were 
all  made  to  cause  blood  to  flow  and  to  pour  with  blood,  till, 
finally,  Mary  was  described  as  feeling  the  blood  from  the 
cross  drip  on  her  face,  and  then  we  were  all  invited  to  bathe 
in  the  well-known  “  Fountain”  of  the  hymn  which  la.st  year 
Mr  Spurgeon’s  1,200  butchers  sang  in  chorus  at  their  tea- 
party.  This  wonderful  jx)em,  indeed,  whose  popularity 
speaks  volumes  for  the  delicacy  of  the.  national  taste  in 
meta{)hors,  reappeared  again  and  again  throughout  Father 
Ignatius’  sermon,  till  at  hist,  in  one  grand  burst  of  entreaty, 
we  were  implored  not  to  “quench”  it.  To  “quench”  a 
fountain  one  might  have  supposed  to  be  a  feat  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  most  hardened  sinner ;  and  might  certainly 
•fitly  deserve  the  doom  foretold  by  the  Irish  clergyman  for 
the  wicked,  “  when  Death,  with  his  quiver  full  of  arrows, 
juows  them  down  with  the  Besom  of  Destruction.” 

We  have  given  this  slight  sketch  of  Father  Ignatius’  Good 
Friday  sermon,  because,  albeit  the  eccentric  gentleman  forms 
only  an  unrecognised  ally — a  skirmishing  irregular  horse  on 
the  flanks  of  the  ecclesiastical  army,  he  proves  in  many  ways 
a  valuable  indication  of  the  line  of  march  wherein  the  heavier 
corps  and  “  great  guns  ”  are  lumbering  after  him.  It  is  quite 
clear,  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  preachers  of  the  recent 
revival,  that  the"“  Catholic  ”  or  Ritualist  party  have  begun 
to  feel  that  their  tactics  of  sacraraentalism  have  failed,  or  at 
least  have  proved  insullicient  to  produce  the  spiritual  excite¬ 
ment  which,  unhappily,  is  the  modern  clerical  substitute  for 
religion,  and  that  to  churn  it  up  it  is  needful  to  have 
recourse  to  other  measures  besides  burning  incense,  parading 
banners,  monotoning  unrecognisable  prayers,  and  exhi¬ 
biting  whole  rainbows  of  priestly  vestments.  In  seeking 
further  means  to  profiuce  the  desired  impression,  they 
have  taken,  not  one  leaf,  but  two,  out  of  the  books 
of  the  hitherto  much  despised  Evangelicals.  Instead  of 
short,  cold,  didactic  sermons  such  as  w-ero  exclusively 
delivered  till  very  recently  at  St  Alban’s,  and  in  every  church 
where  the  ritual  was  intended  to  be  thrown  into  high  relief, 
w-e  listen  now  to  long  and  impassioned  appeals  such  as  those 
of  Mr  Body  and  Mr  Wilkinson.  And  instead  of  hearing 
jMJrpetually  about  the  Church  and  “her  ”  ordinances,  we  are 
now  directed  by  every  art  of  hymnology,  rhetoric,  and 
pantomime  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  physical  circumstances 
of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  Both  of  these  innovations,  or 
rather  returns  upon  old  ecclesiastical  machinery,  are  w'orth  a 
little  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  w'orld  is  w-eary  of  “  intellectual  ” 
sermons  wheieby  the  churchgoer  is  invited,  on  rising  from 
his  knees,  to  sit  down  immediately  in  the  seat  of  the  critical, 
if  not  of  the  scornful,  and  estimate  how  the  two  scjiles  of 
science  and  theology  balanced  before  him  res[)ectively  go  up 
or  go  down  as  the  preacher  drops  a  fact  into  one  or  an  argu¬ 
ment  into  the  other.  Nearly  everybody  wdio  attends  a  place 
of  worship  at  all  would  be  thankful  at  the  end  of  his  week’s 
worldly  labour  to  get  a  little  heart-freshening  rather  than  any 
more  brain-exercise  during  the  half-hour  of  the  Sunday  dis¬ 
course  ;  neither  is  any  amount  of  gorgeous  processions  or  floral 
altar  decorations  so  entirely  soul-satisfying  as  to  leave  no 
appetite  uuap^>ea8cd  for  a  few  strong  warm  words  which 
should  send  us  home  with  a  little  fuller  sense  of  how  noble 
a  thing  a  life  up  to  our  aspirations  would  be,  and  what  poor 
creatures  we  are  when  we  muddle  away  our  years  in  sordid 
cares  and  selfishness.  So  far,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  new 


sch^l  Ritualists  will  have  their  congregations  with  them  in 
taking  up  Emotional  Preaching  as  an  important  part  of  their 
mission.  But  how  are  they  practising  it,  and  on  what 
themes  ?  To  take  Father  Ignatius  (not  disrespectfully)  as  a 
straw  upon  the  stream  of  tendency,  we  see  the  results  of 
regular  culture  of  dramatic  moyens  of  a  very  high  order 
carried  on  obviously  under  Italian  training,  and  with  the 
advantages  of  the  monastic  dress,  whereby  are  dignified 
gestures  which  in  a  coat  and  trousers,  hr  even  in  a  surplice 
would  be  inadmissible  or  grotesque.  As  Gavazzi,  in  his 
famous  pose  annihilating  the  Jesuits,  used  to  stretch  out  his 
black  wings  like  the  Vampiri  to  which  he  compared  them 
so  Father  Ignatius  contrives  that  his  extended  arms  should 
at  one  moment  simulate  the  attitude  of  crucifixion,  and  at 
another  that  of  the  Virgin  Mother’s  despair,  while  his  prayers 
are  actual  tableaux  vivants  of  a  “  Monk,”  aRer  Domenichino 
with  the  crape-covered  crucifix  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
a  nimbus  of  gas  over  his  tonsured  head  and  upraised  white 
hands.  As  it  chanced  on  Friday  night,  however,  in  the 
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midst  of  one  such  prayer  “  for  the  unconverted,”  there 
occurred  a  slight  flare  in  the  back  scenes,  and  in  one  instant 
the  Monk  rose  from  his  attitude,  peeped  through  the  screed 
to  note  if  all  was  safe,  and  slipped  back  again  on  his  knees 
and  into  his  impassioned  supplication  so  rapidly  that  no  one 
whose  eyes  had  not  been  turned  to  him  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  the  irreverent  manoeuvre.  The  incident  was  conclu¬ 
sive  on  one  point.  The  prayer  and,  doubtless,  the  still 
more  passionate  sermon  which  succeeded  were  utterances 
of  feelings  no  doubt  genuine  enough  in  themselves,  but 
brought  out  at  call,  just  as  Irving  or  Salvini  call  out  the 
emotions  of  a  Richelieu  or  an  Othello, — and  with  no  leas 
elaborately  studied  art,  for  Father  Ignatius  is  nothing  short 
of  a  great  tragedian,  at  once  gifted  and  accomplished.  Is 
this,  after  all,  the  kind  of  preaching  which  will  inspire  the 
real  Divine  Life  in  human  souls  ?  We  dare  not  aflirm  it  can 
never  do  so.  Dora’s  pictures  move  some  spectators  as  much 
as,  or  more  than  Raphael’s,  as  may  be  noted  every  day  by  one 
who  will  watch  the  tear-brimming  eyes  fixed  on  those  roods 
of  scene-painting  which  the  Morning  Poet  has  discovered  to 
form  the  finest  representation  of  “  the  ineflable  tragedy  of  the 
Redemption.”  Father  Ignatius  himself,  boasted  of  letters 
received  from  anxious  souls,  some  of  whom,  he  took  care  to 
inform  us,  were  “  persons  of  rank.”  The  latter  fact  was  ob¬ 
viously  intended  to  produce  a  deep  impression  on  that  portion 
of  the  British  public  which  could  not  flatter  itself,  like  the 
celebrated  nobleman,  that  “  God  would  think  twice  before 
damning  a  man  of  my  consequence.” 

“  Let  indigent  wretches  be  scared  for  their  souls  ” 
has  been  a  favourite  principle  with  all  churches ;  but  that 
“  people  of  rank  ” — let  us  say  a  baronet  or  a  countess — should 
write  to  Mr  Lyne  in  spiritual  distress  is  very  affecting 
indeed,  and  not  a  little  calculated  to  move  meaner  mortals 
to  seek  help  from  the  same  fashionable  physician  of  souls. 
After  all,  however,  w'e  cannot  think  it  is  by  dramatic  art,  be 
it  never  so  artistic,  that  permanent  religious  impressions  are 
made.  Certainly  it  was  not  by  its  help  that  Paul,  with  his 
“  contemptible  ”  bodily  speech,  pushed  the  world  on  a  groove 
on  which  it  has  run  ever  since. 

Kegarding  the  second  rela[)se  of  the  Ritualists  on  the  old 
“  bloody  ”  doctrine,  we  refrain  from  discussing  in  the  columns 
of  a  secular  paper  a  matter  touching  so  closely  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  our  countrymen.  Doubtless  many  Evangelicals 
are  now  hailing  this  new  feature  in  “Catholic”  preaching  as 
a  clear  evidence  of  the  vital  force  of  their  favourite  doctrine. 
There  are  others  who  think  that  the  whole  edifice  rests,  firs^ 
on  the  erroneous  physiology  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who 
conceived  that  “  in  blood  was  the  life  secondly,  on  the  con¬ 
fusion  between  the  physical  and  nmral  worlds  which  made 
the  early  Christians  conceive  that  physical  blood  could  cleanM 
(or  be  an  equivalent  for)  moral  pollution  ;  and  thirdly,  on  the 
barbarous  principle  of  antiquated  jurisprudence  (sinwiviM 
now  in  China  alone),  whereby  vicarious  puuishnaent  is  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  satisfaction  of  justice.  To  these  thinkers,  the 
return  of  the  Ritualistic  party  to  the  very  point  whence  they 
started  half  a  century  ago  will  appear  as  evidence  that  they 
have  run  their  course  and  completed  the  circle  ;  and  tha^ 
whencesoever  spiritual  life  may  come  to  us,  it  must 
for  from  quite  another  quarter. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  CAT.  .  . 

Sir, — The  Telegraph  is  still  painfully  exercised 
subject  of  our  criminals.  Somehow  or  other  they 
answer — to  the  lash.  We  flog  and  flog,  but  they  *^^*'*?^ 
unutterably  brutal  that  there  is  no  beating  humanity  i 
them. 

The  Telegraph  thus  describes  what  noble  efforts  were 
after  an  outbreak  of  convicts  at  Chatham,  a  dozen  years 
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to  inspire  the  wretched  Christians  with  the  proper  spirit  of 
peace  and  "love  : — “Retributive  justice  went  to  work.  The 
late  Sir  Joshua  Jebb  was  at  the  time  director  of  convict 
prisons;  and  he,  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  a  man  who 
‘stood  no  nonsense.’  Sir  Joshua  came  down  to  Chatham 
armed  with  plenarj’-  powers ;  a  number  of  stout  boatswain’s 
mates  were  borrowed  from  her  Majesty’s  ships  in  port,  a 
number  of  new  cat-o’-nine-tails  were  made  and  knotted  ;  and 
then  day.after  day  was  occupied  in  the  revolting  but  necessary 
task  of  flogging  the  ringleaders  in  the  outbreak.  While  the 
prison-yards  were  resounding  to  the  yells  of  the  flagellated 
wretches,  their  comrades  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  scourge  were  drawn  up  at  ‘  attention.’  They  were  kept 
standing  in  the  ranks  all  day,  and  at  night  they  were  not 
permitted  to  occupy  the  beds  in  their  cells,  but  w’ere  forced 
to  sleep  on  the  bare  boards  in  the  washhouses.  Thus,  by 
merely  disciplinary  inflictions,  the  Chatham  rebellion  was 
stamped  out.  The  well-whipped  felons  retired  to  their 
dungeons  to  meditate  over  their  folly  and  its  consequences  ; 
and  the  public,  glad  to  be  rid  for  a  time  of  an  ugly  subject  of 
contemplation,  comfortably  settled  down  to  enjoy  a  long 
siesta,  quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  as  regards  the  economy 
of  penality  we  were,  as  we  still  are,  rather  worse  off  than  in 
the  days  when  Archbishop  Whately  wrote  his  famous  book 
on  secondary  punishments.” 

And  yet,  confound  them  !  now  there’s  a  row  at  Portland. 
Of  course  (so  hopes  and  prays  the  Telegraph)  these  fellows 
also  will  be  beaten  to  a  jelly.  But,  as  it  pertinently  asks, 
“when  judges  and  jurymen  have  discharged  their  functions, 
and  when  the  prison  lictors  have  wearied  their  arms  in  scoring 
the  backs  of  these  men,  what  next,  and  next,  is  to  be  done  ?” 
Dark  suspicions  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sacred  “  Cat”  begin  to 
cloud  the  mind  of  the  Telegraph.  Where  is  the  divinity  of 
Retributive  Justice”  if  the  men  remain  “incorrigible 
villains  ?”  “  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  hold  the  entire 
system  of  home  penal  servitude  to  be  erroneous  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  insist  that  the  practice  of  liberating  on  tickets-of- 
leave  incorrigible  villains  who,  so  soon  as  they  are  released, 
naturally  gravitate  to  their  old  haunts  and  relapse  into  their 
old'  career  of  crime,  is  a  mischievous  and  ruinous  delusion  ; 
and  tell  us  that  no  progress  will  be  made  towards  settling  the 
vexed  problem  of  secondary  punishments  until  criminals 
convicted  of  felony  are  banished  for  lengthened  periods  or 
for  life  from  the  country  to  which  they  have  become  a  burden 
and  a*  stigma.”  If  the  Telegraph  is  veering  round  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  had  better  hang  than  torture,  it  will  find  many 
of  its  way  of  thinking.  I  am,  &c.,  Anti-Cat. 


'  LASSALLE. 

Sir, — Hirth’s  ParHavnentari/  Almanackj  which  gives  the 
biographies  of  the  members  of  the  German  Reichstag,  is  now 
out,  and  we  see  from  it  that  the  397  members  are  divided  as 
follows  : — National  Liberals,  148  ;  Party  of  Progress,  48  ; 
German  Imperial  Party,  31  ;  Social  Democrats,  9  ;  Conserva¬ 
tives,  21  ;  Catholic  Centre,  94  ;  Poles,  13  ;  in  no  party 
organisation,  32  ;  void  mandate,  1.  This  makes,  on  questions 
of  strict  national  unity,  a  full  majority  of  two-thirds  ;  on 
questions  of  Liberal  institutions,  a  majority  of  more  than 
two-thirds. 

Several  of  the  Social  Democrats  having  an  Internationalist 
tinge,  and  being  opposed  to  that  re-union  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
which  the  immense  mass  of  the  nation  has  regarded,  after 
the  late  war,  as  the  necessary  duty  and  the  right  of  Germany, 
some  French  writers,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  simplest 
facts,  draw  impossible  conclusion!^  from  the  presence  t)f  these 
few  Social  Democrats  in  the  Reichstag.  Thus,  in  a  pamphlet 
by  M.  Louis  Reybaud,  Socialism  in  Germany  is  stated  to 
owe  its  existence  in  the  country  to  the  fiery  initiative  of 
lAssalle,  “  the  French  Democrat,”  who,  though  he  died  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  Socialist,  communicated 
his  own  initiative  to  the  movement,  which  is  said  to  be  now 
strongly  organised  in  Germany  by  means  of  trades’-unions, 
aud  a  general  league  comprising  fourteen  or  fifteen  associa¬ 
tions  of  trades’-unions.  It  is  added,  on  M.  Reybaud’s 
authority,  that  the  power  this  vast  league  can  wield  has  been 
amply  proved  in  elections,  in  strikes,  and  in  riots,  and  a 
^tty  plain  hint  is  given  that  German  Union  may  one  day 
be  deeply  disturbed  by  this  element — to  the  advantage  of 
France ! 

,  It  would  be  impossible  to  put  together  in  a  few  lines  a 
grater  number  of  mis-statements.  L^siille  was/iofa  French 
Democrat.  He  was  a  German  by  birth,  from  Breslau  in 
^Iwia,  where  he  also  lies  buried.  He  did  not  introduce  j 
Socialism  for  the  first  time.  JSocial  Democratic  doctrines 
^ere  already  propagated  in  Germany  several  years  before 
the  Revolution,  both  in  working  men’s  associations  and  in 
public  prints.  The  Triei^tche  Zeitung^  for  instance,  was  one 
of  the  dailies  which  then  upheld  these  views,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  under  the  censorship.  During  the  German  Revolu¬ 


tion  there  was  a  section  of  the  Republican  party  which  bore 
the  name  of  Social  Democrats.  Its  parole  was  : — Wohl- 
standf  Uildungy  und  Freiheit  fur  Alle!^*  that  is,  material 
welfare,  culture,  and  freedom  for  all  classes.  This  motto  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  decrees  which  a  provisional 
Republican  Government  issued  during  an  armed  rising.  The 
Social  Democrats  of  that  time,  w'hilst  washing  well  to 
neighbouring  nations,  were  as  much  imbued  with  a  patriotic 
spirit  as  is  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Germans  to-day. 

Lassiille,  who  revived  a  Socialist  agitation  some  ten  years 
ago,  is  not  the  originator  of  any  trades’-unions  properly 
s|)eaking.  The  founder  of  co-operative  associations  and 
kindred  unions  in  Germany  is  Mr  Schulze-Delitzsch,  a 
member  of  the  Party  of  Progress,  who  was  much  attacked 
by  Lassalle.  The  associations  which  owe  their  existence  to 
the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  Mr  Schulze-Delitzsch  are 
not  fourteen  or  fifteen,  but  amounted  already  in  1 863  to  not 
less  than  1,150,  with  200,000  members,  and  an  annual  move¬ 
ment  in  capital  to  the  extent  of  40,000,000  thalers.  These 
associations,  with  whose  establishment  Lassalle  had  nothing 
to  do,  repose  on  the  principle  of  “self-help.” 

So  far  from  being  a  Republican,  Lassalle’s  political  views 
were  of  a  narrow  Prussian  ty[)e.  During  the  constitutional 
conflict  he  sided  with  Royalty,  egging  it  on  to  dissolve, 
“  sword  in  hand,”  the  Liberal  House  of  Deputies,  and  to 
procure,  by  universal  suffrage,  a  sanction  of  the  co^tp  d^Stat. 
He  himself,  he  added,  would  then  bear  his  part  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  the  “accomplice  and  intellectual  author  oi  this 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution  ”  At  that  time  Lassalle  acted 
in  concert  with  M.  Lothar  Bucher,  who  afterwards  entered 
the  service  of  Count  Bismarck,  with  the  title  and  pay  of  a 
“  Secret  Councillor  of  Legation.”  In  the  midst  of  his  erratic 
career,  Lassalle  met  with  his  death  in  a  duel. 

The  various  “social  democratic”  associations  which  have 
arisen  through  his  half-iwpular,  half-governmental  agitations, 
are  at  present  estrangea  between  themselves  by  fierce  feuds. 
But  even  were  they  as  united  as  they  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
each  other,  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  mark  in 
German  politics,  so  long  as  their  leaders  dally  with  separatist 
tendencies  at  home,  and  with  revengeful  hostility  abroad ; 
thus  oflending  the  mass  of  their  own  nation,  including  the 
most  advanced  Progressists,  as  well  as  those  who  aim  at 
the  establishment  of  a  uniteil  democratic  Commonwealth. 

Karl  Blind. 


THE  LIBERAL  DAILY  PRESS. 

Sir, — I  am  one  of  the“  Old  Guard.”  I  have  been  a  Liberal 
mne  reproche  for  more  yeara  than  I  care  to  note.  I  remember 
Liberalism  when  its  most  active  proselytes  took  shelter  in  a 
defiant,  unfettered  press.  When  success  had  crowned  our 
efforts,  and  a  free,  unshackled  press  was  secured,  I  anticipated 
great  things. 

Imagine  my  sensations  now,  when  I  take  up  the  journal 
of  the  “  largest  circulation,”  and  find  it  vieing  with  the 
“largest  daily  p]i])er”  in  its  fluukeyism  anent  the  Imperial 
Prince  and  Court  ceremonials.  There  is  a  Fetishism  to  which 
even  the  young  lions  of  the  “largest  circulation  ’’should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  bow.  It  cannot  be  in  the  bond.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  of  the  journal  of  a  “  world-w’ide  circulation,” — the  Liberal 
journal  1  The  largest  circulation  encumbers  us  with  its 
help  ;  the  world- wide  circulation  treats  us  to  one  political 
leader  and  a  thousand  scra))s  of  inane  twaddle.  What  has 
the  Daily  News  to  do  with  Court  ceremonials,  when  the  times 
demand  the  active  agitation  in  the  press  of  questions  affecting 
the  over-taxed  and  aown-trodden  masses  of  the  country  ?  In 
the  times  of  Crowe,  Hunt,  and  Walker,  at  least  we  were  sure 
of  active  sympathy.  Now,  the  policy  seems  to  be  to  ignore 
questions  affecting  “  All  England,”  and  to  favour  us  with  glib 
essays  on  our  “Club  Window ’’and  such  other  space-filling 
articles,  with  a  waste-paper  basket  full  of  rejected  communi¬ 
cations  from  old  Liberals,  who  were  in  the  ranks  when  the 
writers  were  in  their  cradles. 

Let  us  have  an  energetic  defiant  Liberal  journal  or  none. 
The  crime  of  both  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Daily  News 
is  tha-t  they  stop  the  way  of  a  real  Liberal  journal.  We 
must  begin  anew.  Let  us  propose  a  real  Liberal  journal — 
raise  subscriptions  at  first  for  an  evening  daily  journal  to 
answer  the  sublime  insouciance  of  the  Pall  Mall  Oaostte,  and 
to  give  backbone  and  vigour  to  the  morning  Liberal  papers. 
Further,  let  us  invite  the  real  Liberals,  the  men  who  think 
“  Disestablishment”  the  next  great  question,  to  subscribe  to 
raise  a  fund  for  a  Liberal  daily  journal  to  take  the  place  of 
the  defunct  Star — with  more  appreciation  of  all-England 
questions  than  our  late  valued  ally  was  wont  to  show. 

If  a  real  Liberal  party  is  to  be  organised  for  the  future 
let  it  be  on  distinct  lines.  The  Liberal  party  is  divided  into 
two  ranks — the  Liberals  who  want  office  and  the  Liberals 
who  want  power.  Let  us  aid  the  latter,  and  insist  that  the 
former  are  not  likely  to  see  office  unless  they  join  with  us  to 
secure  power. 
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We  may  as  well  decide  to  remain  in  the  cold  shade  of  oppo¬ 
sition  unless  we  can  secure  a  united  party  on  a  great  question. 
What  is  the  use  of  aiding  the  return  to  power  of  a  party 
intent  only  on  small  questions  ?  A  paper  to  support  Dis¬ 
establish  iiient,  reduction  of  County  Franchise,  and  a  good 
Land  Bill  is  what  we  w'ant.  Less  than  this  will  not  excite 
the  advanced  Liberals  ; — and  this  advice  is  tendered  by 

“Onb  of  the  Old  Guard.” 


A  IIAYMAN  TESTIMONIAL. 

Sir, — The  Governing  Body  of  Rugby  School  having  dis- 
missed  the  Rev.  Dr  Haynjan  from  his" post  of  Head  Master, 
without  bringing  any  specific  charge  against  him,  he  is  now, 
after  four  yeara  of  unceasing  hostility  on  the  ))art  of  the 
Assistant  Masters,  to  use  the  words  of  Vice-Chancellor  Malius, 
“at  the  age  of  fifty  turned  adrift  upon  the  world.” 

it  has  been  urged  by  the  Times,  and  other  organs  of  public 
opinion,  that  had  Dr  Hayman  demanded  and  obtained  the 
dismissal  of  the  nineteen  Under  Masters  in  January,  1870,  he 
would  still  be  Head  Muster  of  Rugby.  The  Committee  feel 
the  strength  of  this  argument,  but  cannot  help  thinHing  that 
it  should  be  used  in  favour  of  Dr  Hayman  rather  than 
against  him.  A  generous  considersition  for  others  alone 
restrained  him  from  adopting  what  would  have  been,  in  the 
view  of  the  Court,  the  best  course  for  himself.  He  forbore 
to  break  up  their  homes,  and  cast  them  “adrift  upon  the 
world.”  Yet  their  persistent,  systematic  antagonism  has. 
brought  these  disastrous  results  upon  himself. 

The  Hayman  Defence  Committee  have  collected  about 
1,200/.,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been  laid  out  in  necessary 
legal  and  other  expenses,  whilst  outstanding  liabilities  have 
to  be  met. 

The  remarks  of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  in  giving  judg¬ 
ment,  witli  evident  reluctance,  against  Dr  Hayman,  not  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  on  a  question  of  jurisdiction,  have 
so  clearly  vindicated  his  reputation,  and  set  before  the  world 
the  injustice  with  which  he  has  been  treated,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  these  points. 

Dr  Hay  man’s  letter  of  the  30  th  of  March  shows  unmis¬ 
takably  that  he  bows  to  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

The  Committee  feel  sure  that  the  “  grievous  hardship  ”  of 
Dr  Hayman’s  position  has  attracted  towards  him  very  general 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  jiublic. 

In  deference  to  suggestions  received  from  various  quarters, 
the  Committee,  with  their  Chairman  .and  Vice-chairman,  Lord 
Chelmsford  and  the  Bishop  of  London  respectively,  think  it 
right  to  offer  to  all  who  feel  for  Dr  H.ayman  .an  opportunity 
of  substantially  evincing  this  sympathy  by  subscribing  to  a 
fund  towards  compensating  him  in  some  measure  for  the  great 
])ecuniary  loss  he  has  sustained. 

Donations  may  be  pjiid  directly  to  us,  or  to  the  credit  of 
the  “Hayman  Testimonial  Fund,”  at  the  Nation.al  Provincial 
Bank,  Rugby,  or  at  Messi-s  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.,  1 
Pallmall  E^t,  London. 

On  behalf  of  the  “  Hayman  Testimonial  Fund  ”  Committee, 
we  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves,  very  faithfully  yours, 
Forbes  Macbean,  Lieut.-Col.,  Rugby,  j  -pr 

S.  Ik  Townshe.nd  Mayer,  Richmond,  !- 

Surrey,  )  treasurers. 

April  4th,  1874. 


THE  FARMERS’  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

Washington,  March  19,  1874. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Scotch  horticulturist,  employed  in 
Washington  as  Superintendent  of  the  Government  Botanical 
Gardens,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  secret  Order  of  which  none 
but  farmers  should  be  members.  He  prepared  a  constitution 
and  a  form  of  ritual,  named  his  order  the  “Patrons  of  Hus¬ 
bandry,”  and  established  the  first  Society,  or  Grange,  as  it 
was  styled,  in  this  city.  From  hence  the  new  Order  slowly 
spread  into  the  neighbouring  State  of  Maryland.  The 
Granges  were  at  first  only  farmers’  Clubs,  which  met  once  a 
week  to  talk  over  the  common  interests  of  the  members.  Ladies 
were  admitted,  and  singing,  literary  exercises,  and  other 
social  diversions  formed  a  part  of  the  proceedings.  The 
secrecy  imjwsed  on  the  members,  and  the  oaths,  grips,  and 
pass* words  api>ear  to  have  been  employed  only  to  add  to  the 
attraction  of  the  Order  by  giving  to  its  doings  an  .air  of  harm¬ 
less  mystery.  From  this  small  and  obscure  beginning  has 
.'trisen  one  of  the  most  powerful  popular  movements  of  recent 
times,  which  is  seeking  to  control  legislation  and  to  effect 
important  economic  and  industrial  changes.  The  Patrons 
attracted  no  public  notice  for  a  long  time,  and  the  Order  would 
probably  never  have  spread  much  beyond  the  locality  where 
it  was  first  established,  had  not  its  founder  made  a  journey  to 
the  distant  north-western  State  of  Minnesota,  about  two  years 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  some  relatives.  He  remained 


only  a  short  time,  organised  a  few  Granges  and  returned  home 
but  the  seed  thus  sown  sprang  up  and  multiplied  aniazinrriv* 
The  Order  became  at  once,  while  retaining  its  social  features 
a  potent  form  of  organised  protest  against  the  grievances  of 
which  the  farmers  had  long  complained,  but  which  they  had 
never  seen  a  way  to  remedy.  The  chief  of  these  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  which  made  every  thing  the  farmer  sold  chean* 
and  everything  he  bought  dear,  and  this  was  attributed 
mainly  to  the  high  rates  of  freight  charged  by  the  railways  • 
so  it  was  against  the  railways  that  the  Grangers,  as  the^ 
members  of  the  Order  were  popularly  called,  first  manifested 
their  hostility.  The  Order  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  great 
grain-producing  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and 
Illinois,  and  in  the  summer  of  1872  began  to  make  itself 
slightly  felt  in  politics,  although  always  disavowing  any 
political  aims.  It  continued  to  extend  with  a  constantly 
accelerating  impetus,  and  in  the  winter  of  1873  a  National 
Grange  was  held,  at  which  it  was  reported  that  the  Order  was 
composed  of  nine  State  Granges  and  1,300  subordinate  Granfres. 
The  past  year  has  been  the  period  of  its  most  surprising 
growth.  From  the  report  of  the  last  National  Grange  held 
in  St  Louis  in  February,  it  appears  that  there  are  now  12  000 
subordinate  Granges  scattered  over  thirty-two  States,  \wo 
territories,  and  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  rapid  rise  of  this  Order,  which  seems  phenomenal  to  us 
in  America,  must  be  inexplicable  to  people  in  Europe,  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  American  farmers 
These  are  wholly  distinct  from  the  peasant  tillers  of  the  soil  in 
Continental  Europe,  and  in  many  respects  from  the  English 
tenant-farmers.  They  own  the  land  they  cultivate, — their 
farms  usually  containing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres, — they  are  as  a  rule  free  from  debt,  they  read  the 
newspapers  and  current  literature  of  the  day ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  libraries  and  pianos  in  their  houses,  and 
they  are  on  the  whole  a  remarkably  self-reliant,  sturdy,  inde¬ 
pendent  class  of  men.  It  is  obvious  that  an  organisation 
composed  of  such  material  constitutes  in  a  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  a  power  that  politicians  cannot  overlook.  Although 
the  Order  still  professes  not  to  be  a  political  organisation,  many 
of  its  most  important  objects  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  legislation,  and  the  members  .are  everywhere  found 
acting  together  at  elections  in  support  of  candidates  pledged  to 
carry  out  these  purposes.  Foremost  among  their  objects  is  the 
regulation  by  Congress  of  the  great  railway  lines  that  connect 
the  West  with  the  se.aboard,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  farmers  of 
the  West  cheap  transportation  of  their  grain  to  the  markets 
of  the  East.  The  Grangers  complain  that  with  cheap  and 
fertile  land  their  crops  are  not  remunerative,  because  the 
profits  are  absorbed  by  the  railway  lines,  which  combine  to  keep 
the  rates  of  transportation  so  high  as  to  take  all  the  margin 
between  the  actual  cost  of  production  and  the  price  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  Their  complaints  are  undoubtedly  just  in' 
the  main.  Not  only  are  the  rates  unjustifiably  high  on  the 
lines  that  connect  the  principal  Western  cities  where  the  grain 
is  gathered  and  stored  with  New  York  and  other  Atlantic 
ports,  but  the  local  rates  on  lines  centering  in  those  cities  are 
even  more  oppressive.  The  charge  for  transporting  a  bushel 
of  wheat  from  an  interior  town  in  Illinois  or  Iowa  to  Chicago, 
a  distance  of  perhaps  two  hundred  miles,  is  as  great  as  for 
carrying  it  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  a  distance  of  nearly 
one  thousand  miles.  And  even  in  local  rates  there  is  the  same 
unjust  discrimination.  A  farmer  who  ships  his  grain  at  a 
small  station  fifty  miles  from  a  city  must  pay  more  than  one 
who  ships  at  a  large  town  one  hundred  miles  away  on  the  same 
line  of  road.  Evqry  means  is  taken  by  the  railway  companies 
to  destroy  the  advantages  to  shippers  of  water  routes.  The 
natural  outlet  of  a  large  portion  of  the  vast  grain-growing 
region  of  the  West  to  the  markets  of  Europe  is  by  way  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  but  the  producer  finds  the  charges  on 
the  roads  from  the  interior  to  towns  upon  the  river  so  dis¬ 
proportionately  high  that  he  gets  no  benefit  from  the  cheap 
rates  upon  the  river,  and  can  send  his  grain  through  by  rail 
at  about  the  same  cost.  These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the 
many  grievances  the  farmers  have  against  the  railw’ays,  which 
the  Grange  movement  is  determined  to  redress.  Heretofore 
Congress  has  attempted  to  exercise  no  control  over  the  ram 
w'ay  system  of  the  country.  The  roads  have  been  chartered 
by  slate  Legislatures  and  regulated  by  State  Laws.  The  Coro- 
p<anies  have  generally  been  more  powerful  than  the  Legisla¬ 
tures,  and  they,  with  rare  exceptions,  escaped  all  Governmen^ 
interference  in  the  matter  of  their  charges,  and  have  never  been 
greatly  troubled  with  legal  restrictions  or  regulations  of  any 
kind.  If  the  State  Legislatures  were  disposed  to  interfere  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers,  as  they  no  doubt  will  be  after  the  next 
elections,  they  cannot  fully  remedy  the  evil  of^  exceswve 
charges,  because  their  power  is  limited  to  State  lines.  Ihe 
Legislature  of  Iowa,  for  example,  could  fix  the  rates  on 
from  any  point  within  the  territory  of  that  State  to  its  bor¬ 
ders,  but  could  not  determine  what  should  be  charged  onrai  • 
ways  running  through  half-a-dozen  States  and  terminating  ut 
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Neve  York.  But  as  all  the  surplus  grain  of  the  West  must 
seek  the  seaboard  cities,  cheap  rates  for  through  transportation 
jg  the  most  important  object  the  Grangers  wish  to  accomplish. 
For  this  purpose  they  demand  that  Congress  shall  assume  a 
power  never  before  exercised,  and  of  disputed  constitution- 
«lity,  and  legislate  to  fix  the  maximum  rates  on  all  inter-State 
railways  ;  and  although  the  new  order  has  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  exert  its  power  at  an  election  for  Members  of 
Congress,  its  influence  is  so  great  that  nearly  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  States  where  the  Grangers  are  most  nume¬ 
rous  favour  such  legislation.  A  Bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
House  creating  a  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  to  fix 
rates  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic  ;  which  rates,  however, 
are  not  to  be  absolutely  binding  upon  the  roads,  for  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Courts  in  any  case, 
•ind  a  final  decision  there  rendered  as  to  what  is  a  just  and 
equitable  charge.  The  Bill  will  scarcely  become  a  law  this 
Session,  for  the  influence  of  the  railways  is  very  great  in  Con¬ 
gress,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the 
farmers  will  triumph  and  obtain  the  legislation  they  demand. 
Next  fall  they  will  have  a  chance  to  elect  Congressmen  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  views,  and  the  politicians  of  both  parties  are 
assiduously  wooing  them,  in  the  hope  that  by  promising  to 
serve  them  they  can  persuade  them  not  to  organise  a  party  of 
their  own. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Grangers  goes  no  further  than  to  force  the  railways  to  do 
them  justice.  They  have  established  co-operative  shops  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  the  goods  they  buy.  They  purchase 
agricultural  implements  at  wholesale,  and  thus  save  the 
profits  of  merchants  and  agents.  They  have  built  grain 
elevators  at  many  places,  and  they  seek  in  many  other  ways 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  the  enormous  profits  of 
tradesmen  and  middlemen  of  all  kinds.  The  purposes 
avowed  in  a  declaration  of  principles  put  forth  by  the 
National  Grange  show  very  well  how  sensible  and  intelligent 
the  Grangers  are.  They  shall  endeavour,  they  say,  to 
enhance  the  comforts  and  attractions  of  their  homes  and 
strengthen  their  attachment  to  their  pursuits ;  to  foster 
mutual  understanding  and  co-operation  ;  to  reduce  their 
expenses ;  to  buy  less  and  produce  more  in  order  to  make 
their  farms  self-sustaining ;  to  diversify  their  crops ;  to 
condense  the  weight  of  their  exports,  selling  less  in  the 
bushel  and  more  in  hoof  and  in  fleece ;  to  oppose  all 
monopolies,  excessive  salaries  to  public  officers,  high  rates  of 
interest,  and  exorbitant  profits  in  trade ;  to  discountenance 
the  credit  system,  the  mortgage  system,  the  fashion  system, 
and  every  other  system  tending  to  prodigality  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  and  finally  to  encourage  no  communism  or 
agrarianism,  but  to  maintain  inviolate  the  laws,  and  to 
hasten  the  good  time  coming.  E.  V.  Smalley. 


POETRY. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

King  Midas  of  old,  who  reigned  over  the  Phrygians, 
(If  all  that  is  told  of  his  faculty’s  true) 

Developed  tliat  shrewdest  of  modern  religions. 

Which  is  held  by  a  cross  of  the  Teuton  and  Jew. 

He  dabbled  in  mines,  and  what’er  he  projected 
Was  turned  into  gold  in  a  trice  ;  but  alas  ! 

This  novice  in  jobbing  was  early  detected. 

And  won,  with  the  cash,  the  long  ears  of  an  ass. 

Our  Midases  now  are  the  sharpest  of  Smouches, 
CJontiuue  the  process,  but  suflfer  no  fears  ; 

For  they  skilfully  sweep  all  the  gold  to  their  pouches, 
And  leave  to  the  dupes  whom  they  bubble,  the  ears. 

E.  H. 


WRECKED  IN  PORT. 

All  night  they  rode  the  waves  tempestuous. 

With  keel  sharp  cleaving  thro’  the  boiling  brine  ; 

At  morn,  they  saw  the  moist  sun  glorious 
Low  in  the  sinking  east  uprise  and  shine  ; 

When  one,  sea-gazing,  suddenly  made  sign, 

“  Land  !  ”  Then  they  clasp’d  each  other  to  the  breast. 
And  stood  with  fix’d  eyes  strain’d  upon  the  line 
Of  low  coast  warping  upward  in  the  west. 

“  To-night,”  they  cried,  “  our  weary  limbs  may  rest, 

Free  from  the  heaving  of  the  unquiet  deep.” 

But,  ere  night  came,  the  surf  their  bodies  prest. 

They  slept,  but  never  from  eternal  sleep 
Rais’d  their  adventurous  limbs,  nor  ever  more 
Seam’d  the  swift-streaming  sea,  nor  coveted  the  shore. 
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LITERARY. 

GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT’S  NEW  WORK. 

La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine.  Par  Gustave  Flaubert.  Paris: 

Cbarpentier  et  Cie. 

Before  M.  de  Broglie  had  initiated  the  people  he  is 
engaged  in  reforming  into  the  engrossing  mysteries  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Government,  when  a  press  law  was  analysed  in 
twenty  lines,  and  an  opera  bouffe  in  two  columns,  this  last 
production  of  one  of  the  most  daring  moralists  of  modem 
France  would  have  formed  the  subject  of  a  nine  days* 
literary  battle.  Sainte-Beuve  would  have  devoted  his 
longest  “  Monday  ”  to  the  description  and  criticism  of  the 
novel  essay ;  Paul  de  Saint  Victor  would  have  used  its  title 
as  the  text  of  one  of  those  homilies  in  the  manner  of  a 
mild  and  sentimental  Veuillot  for  which  he  is  famous ; 
Jules  J amn* 6  feuilleton  would  have  absorbed  and  slightly 
diluted  its  pith  and  marrow.  Theophile  Gautier’s  pen 
would  have  run  fluently  in  defence  of  the  embodiment  of 
an  idea  with  which  he  was  already  familiar.  The  ‘  Tenta¬ 
tion  de  Saint  Antoine  ’  would  have  been  accepted  as  an 
important  literary  manifestation  in  the  Byzantine  Paris  of 
the  Empire.  Gautier  and  Sainte-Beuve  are  dead ;  Jules 
Janin  and  Saint  Victor  are  all  but  silent ;  M.  Flaubert’s 
essay  will  pass  unheeded  in  the  shadow  a  coming  electoral 
Bill  casts  before,  in  the  chaos  caused  by  four  struggling 
minorities.  Under  no  circumstances  that  we  can  foresee 
could  the  book  become  popular,  or  even  ‘  well  known  and 
little  read.*  M.  Flaubert  has  attained  the  restricted  cele¬ 
brity  he  enjoys  by  accidental  means.  *  Madame  de  Bovary,* 
his  first  novel,  was  made  by  the  Imperial  censors  the  subject 
of  prosecution  for  “  outrages  against  morality  and  religion,** 
which,  albeit  it  resulted  in  the  infliction  of  a  mild  judicial 
censure  on  the  author,  attracted  to  his  work  the  very 
favourable  attention  of  Lamartine,  Sainte-Beuve,  Gautier, 
and  other  writers  of  eminence.  The  novel  was  obviously 
addressed  to  this  small  category  in  the  first  instance.  The 
worst  of  the  passages  incriminated — and  they  were  only 
defensible  from  the  purely  artistic  point  of  view  from  which 
‘  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  *  should  be  judged — were  con¬ 
ceived  with  a  purpose  widely  different  from  that  expressed 
by  the  more  notorious  works  of  the  risquS  school  that 
gratified  in  literature  the  appetites  **  Orphee  aux  Enfers  ” 
was  designed  to  please  in  drama.  They  were  the  deliberate 
expressions  of  long  nurtured  thought,  and  the  minds  they 
contaminated  would  probably  see  licentiousness  in  Hogarth’s 
etchings  and  vicious  teaching  in  ^  Les  Mis^rables.’ 

*  Madame  Bovary  *  was  the  poignant  history  of  a  long 
temptation  ;  *  La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine  ’  obviously 
springs  from  the  same  vein  of  thought.  M.  Flaubert  has 
described  how,  many  years  ago,  ere  three  successes  had 
rendered  him  sure  of  his  hand  and  his  public,  he  conceived 
the  project  of  embodying  the  popular  legend  of  St  Antony 
in  a  dramatic  and  scholarly  form.  He  imagined  that  a 
work  of  some  archaeological  as  well  as  literary  and  moral  * 
worth  might  be  achieved  by  reproducing  the  monkish 
chronicles  in  dramatic  shape,  and  with  all  the  details  of 
manners,  costumes,  and  customs,  that  later  discoveries  have 
made  known.  He  has  departed  somewhat  from  this 
original  purpose.  The  Temptation  of  St  Antony  is  a 
purely  imaginative  work.  It  has  the  crude  colour,  the 
angular  outlines  of  primitive  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  contains  speculations  that  are  distinctly  French  and 
of  our  day,  gleanings  of  a  very  unprejudiced  seeker  in 
historical  and  theological  fields.  But  the  primitive  legend 
and  present  science  are  artistically  welded.  The  author  of 
*  Salammbo  ’  is  too  careful  a  student  to  commit  a  clumsy 
anachronism.  The  book  is  composed  in  a  two-fold  form  : 
it  is  narrative  and  dramatic.  Brief  descriptions  of  locali¬ 
ties,  attitudes,  expressions,  gestures,  general  surroundings, 
alternate  with  dialogues  and  soliloquies.  Of  what  must  be 
called  the  stage  directions,  in  default  of  a  broader  and 
b3tter  name,  M.  Flaubert  has  made  veritable  archaeological 
essays,  vivid  pieces  of  word-painting,  profound  and  subtle 
intellectual  analyses,  that  evidently  flow  more  easily  from 
his  slow  and  careful  pen  than  the  speeches  of  St  Antony 
and  the  Tempters.  Indeed,  the  “  Tentation  ”  appearing  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Oandidat  ”  should  prove  once  for 
all  to  M.  Flaubert  that  his  talent  is  wholly  incapable  of 
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the  compactness  and  concision  required  for  the  dramatic 
delineation  of  character.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
work  as  a  whole.  The  several  scenes  that  compose  it 
should  be  detached  and  analysed  singly — an  impracticable 
process  in  a  book  which  numbers  more  than  three  hundred 
pages.  The  Saint  is  possibly  in  the  author’s  mind  a 
second  Faust,*  a  mystic  with  mundane  yearnings  and  mun¬ 
dane  doubts.  At  any  rate,  in  the  hermit’s  battles  with  the 
seven  sins,  in  his  disputes  with  the  innumerable  devilish 
forms  in  which  temptation  appears  to  him,  his  faith  is  not 
an  invulnerable  armour,  it  fails  him  not  seldom  and  would 
fall  utterly  in  the  end  were  it  not  for  its  eternal  ally, 
ignorance.  The  “  Mystery  ”  opens  in  the  Thebaide,  before 
the  hermit’s  cabin,  built  of  reeds  and  Nile  mud.  The 
hermit  squats  on  the  ground,  weaving  mats,  praying  and 
proffering  heavy  sighs.  One  of  his  first  hallucinations  is 
the  Beve  de  I’Ambition,  in  which  he  penetrates  through 
forum,  through  corridors  lined  with  basaltic  pillars  and 
closed  by  gates  of  filigree  silver,  through  chambers  paved 
with  mosaic  and  picturing  the  submission  of  the  con¬ 
quered  cities,  to  the  penetralia,  the  sanctuary,  where 
behind  hyacinth-coloured  curtains  sits  Constantine  awaiting 
him.  They  pass  together  through  all  the  pomps  and 
pleasures  of  the  Imperial  city.  On  the  racecourse  crouch¬ 
ing  behind  the  generals’  seats,  abject,  clad  in  tatters,  are 
the  enslaved  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Nice ;  the  martyr 
Paphnua  combs  a  horse’s  mane ;  Theophilus  washes  the 
feet  of  another ;  John  paints  the  shoes  of  a  third  ;  Alex¬ 
ander  gathers  the  filth  of  the  arena  into  a  pannier.  But 
the  saint  will  not  intercede  for  them: — “Behold,  he  is 
become  a  great  dignitary  of  the  Court,  a  confidant  of  the 
Emperor,  first  Minister!  Constantine  places  his  diadem 
on  the  saint’s  brow ;  Anthony  retains  it,  considering  the 
honour  quite  natural.”  They  pass  into  the  banquet  hall, 
lit  by  innumerable  candelabra  of  gold  ;  and  there  the  saint 
sits  down  at  the  table  of  Nabuchadnezzar.  “  Antoine  lit 
de  loin  sur  son  front  toutes  ses  pensees.  Elies  le  pdnetrent 
— et  il  devient  Nabuchodonosor.  Aussitot  il  est  repu  de 
debordements  et  d’exterminations ;  et  I’envie  le  prend  de 
se  rouler  dans  la  bassesse.  Et  comme  rien  n’est  plus  vil 
qu’une  bete  brute,  Antoine  se  met  a  quatre  pattes  sur  la 
table  et  beugle  comme  un  taureau.”  Then  he  feels  a 
sudden  pain  in  his  hand ;  a  stone  has  struck  him  by  chance. 
The  vision  fades ;  he  finds  himself  awake  in  front  of  his 
cabin.  The  orgies  of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium  will  tempt 
him  no  more. 

M.  Flaubert  has  given  an  unnecessary  handle  to  the 
many  critics  who  will  seek  in  his  work  the  fieshly  realisms 
of  “Madame  Bovary,”  and  disregard  its  sterner  beauties. 
The  form  of  demoniacal  solicitation  most  popular  with 
poets  and  painters  is  described  in  the  present  mystery  with 
unwise  warmth  and  complacency.  The  erotic  mysticism  of 
this  portion  of  the  work  is  one  of  the  most  familiar,  but 
assuredly  not  the  most  original  or  commendable  features  of 
the  author’s  talent.  It  was  apparent  in  ‘  Salammbo,’  and 
‘  I’Education  Sentimentale,’  and  undoubtedly  and  unfortu¬ 
nately  did  much  to  bring  about  the  success  of  these  works ; 
but  in  the  present  production  it  simply  proves  a  certain 
morbid  leaning  towards  voluptuous  description  and  analysis ; 
it  cannot  render  the  book  popular,  and  might  have  been 
toned  down  and  abbreviated  with  profit  to  the  harmonious 
character  of  the  work.  Out  of  the  hands  of  La  Luxure,  the 
saint  is  delivered  only  to  become  the  prey  of  Incredulity, 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  child,  tortures  the  holy  man’s 
simple  faith  with  simpler  arguments  and  objections. 
Hilarion,  the  disputant,  undergoes  many  transformations. 
To  the  hermit  he  is  his  disciple ;  at  times  a  child,  at  others 
a  dwarfed  hideous  servant,  in  whom  it  is  difficult  not  to 
see  a  daring  caricature  of  M.  Renan.  The  discussion 
between  the  tempter  and  the  saint  is  slightly  ludicrous. 
St  Antony  is  led  to  confess  .that  the  Old  Testament 
contains  some  “  obscurities.”  “  Mais  le  Nouveau  resplendit 
d’une  lumiere  pure.”  Hilarion  compares  the  Apostles  and 
establishes  their  contradictions ;  the  hermit  assenting  “  avec 
abatissement,”  and  murmuring  confusedly  :  “  En  effet  en 
effet.”  Then  the  long  train  of  the  mythologies  of  all  ages 
and  all  countries  passes  before  the  philosopher  and  the 
saint ;  “  they  pass  in  wood,  in  metal,  in  granite  covered  with 
feathers  or  skins.”  At  first  Antoine  and  Hilarion  hold  their 


sides  with  laughter,  but  as  the  idols  grow  nearer  to  the 
human  type,  the  saint  becomes  more  and  more  irritated 
until  finally  the  Seigneur  Dieu  himself  appears  and  fades 
away  into  vapour  like  the  rest ;  and  in  the  silence  that 
ensues  Antony  sighs,  “  Tous  sont  passes.”  “  Il  reste  moi 
dit  quelqu’un.”  And  Hilarion  transfigured,  luminous,  stands 
before  him  undisguised,  an  archangel.  He  says  : — **  hlon 
royaume  est  de  la  dimension  de  I’univers,  et  mon  d^sir  n’a 
pas  de  homes.  Je  vais  tou jours,  affranchissant  I’esprit  et 
pesant  les  mondes,  sans  haine,  sans  peur,  sms  pitie,  sans 
amour,  et  sans  Dieu.  On  m’appelle  la  Science.”  This 
elaborate  allegory  will  remain  among  M.  Flaubert’s  most 
serious  titles  to  literary  fame,  were  it  only  for  the  marvellous 
power  and  brilliancy  of  its  style  and  the  reality  of  its  erudi¬ 
tion.  As  for  its  moral  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  define— 
difficult  even  to  discover.  The  concluding  lines  quoted 
above  may  perhaps  be  considered  to  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
author’s  aim ;  but  whoever  is  familiar  with  M.  Flaubert’s 
former  works  will  distrust  this  single  indication.  The 
author  of  ‘  Salammbo  ’  is  far  more  likely  to  have  expended 
his  art  on  a  houtade  for  his  delectation  than  to  have  used 
it  for  the  pedagogic  purpose  of  illustrating  the  eternal 
relation  of  science  and  religion. 

Evelyn  Jebeold. 


AZAMAT  BATUK  IN  SPAIN. 

Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  By  N.  L.  Thieblin  (“  Azamat  Batuk.*^ 
In  Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1874. 

M.  Thieblin’s  experiences  have  been  many  and  varied, 
and  they  have  supplied  him  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  “  literary  stock,”  which  he  has  from  time  to  time  served 
up  for  our  delectation  in  a  manner  which  certainly  deserves 
gratitude.  His  recipe  is  a  good  one,  and  his  dishes  are 
always  piquant ;  but  perhaps  he  has  never  been  more 
successful  than  in  his  latest  attempt.  The  volumes  before 
us  are  full  of  interest,  not  only  of  the  kind  which  is  due  to 
the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  but  also  of  the  interest 
which  arises  from  a  brisk  and  humorous  style,  well  fitted  to 
give  expression  to  the  author’s  acute  discernment  of  cha¬ 
racter  and  effect.  With  a  greater  facility  in  the  writing  of 
English,  M.  Thieblin  has  acquired  ’  a  more  even  balance  of 
thought ;  and  though  we  were  at  one  time  afraid  lest  he 
might  be  losing  the  sparkling  wit  which  distinguished  his 
earlier  essays  in  the  columns  of  certain  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in  his  last  work,  he  has 
made  himself  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  readable  than 
he  ever  was.  His  journey  to  Spain  was  undertaken  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  at  a  time  when  the  Garlist  rising  in  the 
north-east  began  to  give  serious  trouble  to  the  hitherto 
rather  heedless  Republican  Government,  and  when  general 
after  general  had  vainly  tried  to  cope  with  the  obstinate 
partisans  of  Don  Carlos.  The  change  of  Government  in 
France,  combined  with  the  unchecked  proceedings  of  the 
Oarlist  Committee  in  London,  did  much  to  encourage 
the  guerilla  bands  which  swarmed  in  the  mountain  fast¬ 
nesses,  and  laughed  at  the  puny  efforts  of  Castelar’s  forces. 
Bayonne  itself  was  almost  the  head -quarters  of  Carlism, 
and  no  sooner  had  M.  Thiers  been  removed  from  power 
than  the  various  French  committees  began  to  display  the 
greatest  activity  and  energy,  with  hardly  a  show  of  restraint 
from  the  authorities.  Here  M.  Thieblin  found  many  of 
the  Pretender’s  friends,  agents,  and  counsellors,  as  well  as 
the  Pretender  himself,  of  whom  his  description  is  not 
entirely  flattering.  “  His  face,  since  he  began  to  wear  a 
full  beard,  has  become  quite  handsome,  though  a  slightly 
slobbering  aspect  of  his  mouth,  and  the  deficiency  of  teeth, 
hereditary  in  the  Spanish  Bourbon  House,  spoils  the  fir* 
pleasing  expression.  ...  Of  the  sovereign,  the  statesman, 
and  the  warrior,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  him.  .  •  • 
His  political  notions  seem  to  be  of  a  very  unsettled  cha¬ 
racter.”  For  all  that,  he  seems  to  have  the  power  oi 
inspiring  extreme  respect  and  devotion,  which,  however, 
he  doubtless  owes  as  much  to  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
adherents  as  to  his  personal  qualities.  If  we  may  1“^^® 
from  the  following  words  of  “  Charles  VII.,”  a*  reporte 
by  our  author,  the  political  creed  of  the  Pretender  is  by  no 
means  an  unreasonable  one  for  a  king,  as  kings  j 
even  in  England  we  might  be  grateful  for  one  or  two  ite® 
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of  the  Constitation  which  the  Duke  of  Madrid  promises  to 
his  friends : — 

« I  have  never  given  anj  reason  to  believe  that  after  rav  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,”  said  Don  Carlos,  “  religion  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  interfere  with  politics,  or  politics  with  religion.  I 
greatly  value  the  influence  of  the  priesthood.  I  admire  many  men 
who  are  priests ;  but  I  admire  them  in  the  Church,  and  I  would 
be  the  first  to  oppose  their  interference  in  matters  out  of  their 
sphere.  No  country  in  the  world  is  less  susceptible  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  absolutism  than  Spain.  It  never  was  so  governed ;  it 
will  never  be.  The  Basque  provinces  and  Navarre  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  possessed  the  privileges  of  the  most  free  countries. 
I  have  always  emphatically  declared  that  I  will  leave  the  framing 
of  a  Spanish  constitution  to  the  action  of  a  freely  elected 
Cortes.  I  wonder  there  can  still  exist  a  doubt  of  my  intention  in 
this  respect.  My  programme  of  government  can  be  set  forth  in  a 
very  few  words.  Everything  shall  be  done  through  a  free  Cortes. 
There  shall  be  complete  decentralisation  in  everything  but  general 
politics.” 

From  the  Carlists  M.  Thieblia  went  on  to  Madrid, 
armed  with  numerous  passes  and  introductions,  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  faculty  for  extracting  from  everybody 
to  everybody.  The  Federalist  coup  d^etat  of  April  23rd 
had  just  taken  place,  and  the  capital  was  still  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  excitement.  Of  the  escape  of  Serrano, 
assisted  by  the  connivance  of  Mr  Layard,  of  the  rejoicing 
of  the  Federalists,  and  their  remarkable  successes  in  the 
elections,  of  Mr  Bradlaugh’s  visit,  of  his  own  interviews 
with  the  Duchess  de  la  Torre  and  the  Countess  de  Mon¬ 
ti  jo,  of  the  bull-fights,  the  Dos  de  Mayo,  and  San  Isidro, 
Azamat  Batuk  gives  us  a  lively,  though  perhaps  not  a 
particularly  valuable,  account.  Despairing  at  last  of  seeing 
any  of  the  emeutes  or  barricade  fights  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  obedient  to  **  a  telegram  ”  from  some  mysterious 
source,  he  set  out  once  more  for  the  Carlist  head-quarters 
at  Bayonne,  where  he  found  his  old  friends  highly  elated 
at  the  success  which  Dorregaray  had  won  at  Eraoul  over 
the  Republicans.  On  the  Silver  Mountain,  at  St  Jean-de- 
Luz,  and  at  Vera,  he  met  with  adventures  suflScient  to 
reward  the  industry  of  any  roving  correspondent,  and  at 
the  latter  place  he  managed  to  interview  the  famous  Santa 
Cruz,  of  whose  independent  services  to  Don  Carlos,  and 
despotic  cruelty  to  all  who  fell  into  his  power,  M.  Thieblin 
gives  us  many  interesting  anecdotes.  One  of  them  will 
suffice  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  man : — 


Another  fact  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  this  man  is  his 
dealing  with  the  only  prisoner  he  had  taken  at  Enderlaza.  The 
whole  number  of  carabineros  which  took  part  in  that  affair 
amounted  to  forty-one  men.  Five  of  them  got  off  in  safety,  two 
were  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  by  swimming  across  the 
Bidassoa,  nine  were  killed  during  the  action,  twenty-three  were 
massacred  because  they  had  fired  after  they  had  hoisted  the  white 
flag,  and  one  was,  somehow  or  other,  taken  prisoner.  Santa 
Cruz  carried  that  man  for  several  days  with  him,  but  when  he 
learned  that,  notwithstanding  the  letters  he  had  sent  to  the 
Bayonne  papers  giving  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  public  opinion 
in  Spain  and  France  still  persisted  in  accusing  him  of  having  shot 
prisoners,  he  sent  word  to  his  captive  saying  be  thought  it  his 
duty  to  justify  the  accusations  of  the  Liberals,  and  therefore  to 
shoot  him.  Ten  minutes  were  allowed  the  poor  man  for  con¬ 
fession,  and  four  balls  put  an  end  to  his  life. 


The  second  volume  of  this  book  is  more  diffuse  than  the 
first.  It  rambles  from  Don  Carlos  to  the  Seven  Years* 
War,  and,  after  a  couple  of  gossiping  chapters  on  “  Spanish 
Fighting,’*  and  “  Alfonism  versus  Oarlism,”  back  to  Prim 
and  Amadeo,  Caatelar  and  Figueras,  Marshal  Serrano  and 
others  of  the  celebrities  of  Madrid.  The  pith  of  what 
M.  Thieblin  has  to  say  about  these  notabilities  has  already 
appeared  in  these  columns  from  his  own  pen,  and  our 
readers  would  not  thank  us  for  going  over  the  same  ground 
again.  But  although  we  had  not  meant  to  quote  further, 
cannot  refrain  from  making  one  more  extract,  which  is 
well  worth  the  space  which  it  will  occupy : — 


There  is  a  Spanish  story  which  tells  us  that  when  Ferdinand 
III.— who  turned  out  to  be  a  saint — reached  Paradise,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  she  proposed  to  him  to  demand 
any  favour  he  liked  for  his  country.  The  good  Sovereign,  always 
anxious  about  the  welfare  of  his  loyal  subjects,  asked  for  oil, 
garlic,^  wine,  and  corn.  “  Granted,”  said  the  Virgin,  “  what 
up  “Handsome  women,  valiant  men,  and  strong  mules.” 

.Certainly ;  what  more  ?  ”  “  Bright  skies,  bulls,  relics,  and 

cigarritos.”  “  By  all  means ;  anything  else  ?  ”  “A  good  govern- 
nient  ’  “Oh,  no!  ”  exclaimed  the  Virgin,  “never!  For  were  it 
granted  to  Spain,  no  angel  would  any  longer  remain  with  us  in 
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Batuk’s  style  is  chatty,  and  seldom  wearisome.  It  skips 
from  point  to  point,  and  from  story  to  story,  in  a  manner 
at  once  lively  and  diverting ;  and  if  we  now  and  then  come 
across  anything  which  appears  to  be  a  little  akin  to 
padding,  we  may  skip  even  more  quickly  than  the  author, 
without  losing  the  pleasure  which  his  pages  afford.  Wo 
should  indeed  hesitate  to  describe  *  Spain  and  the 
Spaniards '  as  an  undoubted  and  trustworthy  exponent  of 
Spanish  politics  or  institutions ;  but  it  is  beyond  question 
a  highly  interesting  and  amusing  book.  0.  E. 


MRS  BARBAULD’S  LETTERS. 

Memoir  of  Mrs  Barhavld^  including  Letters  and  Notices  of  her 

Family  and  Friends.  By  her  Great-Niece.  Anna  Lectitia  Le 

Breton.  In  One  Volume.  London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.  1874. 

A  Memoir  of  Mrs  Anna  Laetitia  Barhetuld,  toith  many  of  her  Letters. 

By  Grace  A.  Ellis.  In  Two  Volumes.  Boston:  James  K. 

Osgood  and  Co.  1874. 

The  simultaneous  publication  of  two  lives  of  Mrs  Bar- 
bauld  would  seem  to  bespeak  a  revived  interest  in  that 
authoress,  if  we  may  draw  so  comprehensive  an  inference 
from  this  circumstance.  One  of  these,  the  English  memoir, 
is  written  by  her  great-niece  and  namesake,  Mrs  Le  Breton  ; 
the  other,  by  an  American  lady,  Mrs  Ellis,  of  Boston 
The  latter’s  work  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  consists 
of  two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  the  life  and  letters,  while  the  other  contains  selections 
from  Mrs  Barbauld’s  poems  and  prose  writings,  compiled 
with  judicious  regard  to  modem  interests.  Mrs  Le  Breton 
has  naturally,  as  a  relation,  had  fuller  opportunities  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  subject  of  her  memoir,  possessing 
family  records,  letters,  and  other  hitherto  unpublished 
matter.  From  her,  accordingly,  we  look  for  the  most 
vivid  biography ;  a  hope  destined  to  disappointment.  The 
superiority  of  her  opportunities  to  those  of  Mrs  Ellis  is 
neutralised  by  her  deficiency  in  conscientious  diligence.  The 
memoir,  indeed,  is  little  more  than  an  amplification  of  that 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Mrs  Barbauld’s  works  published 
in  1825,  and  written  by  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  of  which  latter 
lady,  by  the  way,  we  possess  a  far  more  vivid  memoir  by 
another  member  of  the  Le  Breton  family.  Circumstances 
and  names,  whose  publication  would  be  likely  to  create  pain 
to  persons  still  living,  were  omitted  at  the  time  Miss 
Aikin  wrote  the  memoir  of  her  aunt.  These,  and  a  few 
letters  from  and  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  form  the  new  material 
in  Mrs  Le  Breton’s  book.  Mrs  Ellis,  on  the  other  hand, 
endeavours  to  unroll  a  complete  history  of  the  time, 
showing  not  only  Mrs  Barbauld,  but  the  literary,  political, 
and  social  atmosphere  that  surrounded  her.  She  has  thus 
produced  the  completest  biography  yet  issued  of  that 
accomplished  woman ;  but,  workmanlike,  painstaking,  and 
faithful  as  their  labour  has  been,  both  authors  have  failed  in  . 
the  power  of  dramatic  representation  of  their  subject  that 
lends  the  chief  charm  to  biography.  The  possession  of  this 
power,  however,  is  rare,  and  nearly  always  springs  from  per¬ 
sonal  recollection,  and  to  insist  on  biographies  only  fulfilling 
these  conditions  would  involve  the  loss  of  much  valuable 
literary  material.  Mrs  Ellis  tells  us  in  her  preface  that 
she  felt  strongly  that  Mrs  Barbauld’s  fame  justified  and 
demanded  a  more  extended  study  of  her  life  and  writings 
than  that  given  in  Miss  Aikin’s  brief  sketch  of  her  aunt. 
Since  its  issue  the  remembrances  and  records  of  contem¬ 
poraries  had  furnished  new  and  extended  material  towards 
ampler  treatment,  while  the  lapse  of  time  permitted 
increased  freedom  of  speech.  The  result  is  a  really  inte¬ 
resting  memoir,  a  performance  the  more  creditable  from 
the  uneventfulness  of  Mrs  Barbauld’s  outer  life,  and  the 
paucity  and  dryness  of  the  records  relating  to  it.  Still 
Mrs  Barbauld  remains  distant  as  heretofore,  a  dim  stately 
shadow  from  a  past  state  of  thought  and  feeling.  For 
this  reason  we  incline  to  think  that  Mrs  Barbauld’s  works 
will  hardly  be  read  by  the  rising  generation,  accustomed 
to  more  genial  fare,  and  a  less  rigid  nurture.  She  has 
none  the  less  a  claim  on  the  respectful  admiration  and 
remembrance  of  our  age,  many  of  whose  oldest  members 
have  learnt  their  earliest  lessons  from  books  of  her  coin- 
pilation,  while  even  to  this  day  editions  of  her  ‘  Hymns  in 
Prose,*  copiously  and  finely  illustrated  to  suit  our  present 
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sion  of  her  faculties,  and  was  buried  at  Stoke  Newington 
close  by  the  chapel,  sometime  her  husband’s.  To  the  end 
that  she  may  not  be  forgotten  in  the  decay  of  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  where  she  lies,  we  trust  these  Tolumes  may  lend 
their  quota ;  for  forgotten  she  must  not  be,  especially  by 
the  women  of  to-day,  to  whom,  and  no  less  to  their  male 
contemporaries,  she  has  shown  that  great  learning  may 
co-exist  with  true  feminine  modesty  and  refinement. 


luxurious  tastes,  are  found  in  many  nurseries  and  school¬ 
rooms. 

Mrs  Barbauld  was  an  advanced  and  characteristic  woman 
of  her  period.  She  was  in  some  respects  an  early  pioneer  of 
woman’s  rights.  Living  in  an  age  and  under  circumstances 
pre-eminently  unfavourable  to  thought  and  culture  in 
women,  she  gained  by  her  modest,  persistent,  and  consistent 
exertion?,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  her  most  esteemed 
contemporaries.  Bom  (1743)  in  an  obscure  village  in 
Leicestershire,  Mrs  Barbauld’s  earliest  years  were  parsed  in 
Warrington  in  Lancashire,  where  flourished  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  Presbyterian  Academy  of  its  day,  to  which  her  father. 
Dr  Aikin,  had  been  called  as  theological  tutor.  She  was 
thus  early  imbued  with  the  advanced  opinions  congenial  to 
nonconformist  bodies,  when  they  combine — as  in  this  case — 
true  learning  with  independence  of  thought.  Her  father, 
recognising  that  a  girl  trained  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  youths’ 
college  must  either  become  a  hoyden  or  a  prude,  chose  the 
latter  alternative  for  his  daughter,  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  may  have  sprung  the  shyness  evinced  during  all 
lier  lifetime  by  Mrs  Barbauld,  whenever  she  found  herself 
in  new  society  and  surroundings.  This  also  helps  to 
explain  her  stilted  and  restrained  manner  of  utterance. 
Judiciously  trained,  and  possessing  aptitude  and  industry, 
she  was  accomplished  to  an  unusual  degree,  while  a  well 
balanced  mind  and  pure  taste  empowered  her  to  wield  her 
educational  advantages  to  the  best  effect.  Gifted  with  the 
ability  to  versify,  she  lacked  the  fire  and  originality  that 
marks  the  heaven-born  poet,  and  though  her  poems,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1773,  attracted  much  attention,  their  success  is 
la'her  attributable  to  the  low  standard  of  the  times  than 
to  any  especial  merit  of  their  own.  Her  remarks  on  the 
higher  education  of  women  are  of  even  more  value  to-day 
than  at  the  moment  they  were  penned.  These  occur  in  a 
l**tter  to  Mrs  Elizabeth  Montague,  in  reply  to  a  proposal 
tliat  Mrs  Barbauld  should  found  a  kind  of  literary  academy 
for  women,  corresponding  in  design  to  the  Girton  College  of 
our  time.  In  1774  Miss  Aikin  married  Rochemont  Bar¬ 
bauld,  a  Frenchman,  one  of  her  father’s  pupils.  He  was 
a  Dissenting  Minister,  and  his  ministry  was  exercised  at 
Pdlgrave,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  established  a  boarding-school 
for  boys.  In  this  school  Mrs  Barbauld  was  right  hand  and 
presiding  genius,  and  several  of  her  pupils,  later  risen  to 
poets  of  eminence,  recalled  with  grateful  affection  her  un¬ 
wearying  interests  in  their  pursuits,  and  the  pleasant  kindly 
ways  she  employed  to  render  irksome  studies  more  genial. 
This  marriage,  however,  proved  the  fatal  step  in  Mrs 
Barbauld’s  career,  though  it  was  not  until  the  publication 
of  these  Memoirs  that  this  fact  was  known  to  the  world, 
and  none  were  aware  under  what  terrible  anxieties  and 
trials  this  true  and  patient  woman  retained  her  interest  in 
humanity  and  progress.  Mr  Barbauld  was  liable  to  fits  of 
insanity,  which  increased  in  violence  with  his  years,  until 
his  wife’s  life  was  endangered  by  his  presence  in  the  house, 
and  her  friends  earnestly  urged  a  separation.  To  this  she 
refused  to  yield  ;  and  what  her  life  must  have  been  none 
ever  knew,  though  they  might  surmise  its  terrors,  for  the 


PH  ANTASMION. 

Phantasmion,  a  Fairy  Tale.  By  Sara  Coleridge.  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Preface  by  Lord  Coleridge.  H.  S.  King.  1874. 

We  are  not  certain  whether  an  “  introductory  preface  ” 
is  supposed  to  contain  any  peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  A 
preface  which  was  not  introductory  would  have  an  odd 
look  about  it ;  though  we  believe  that  a  Pantagruejist 
would  hold  himself  perfectly  free  to  print  his  preface  on 
the  last  page.  We  suppose,  however,  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  means  us  to  understand  that  his  few  paragraphs 
are  intended  to  introduce  this  half-forgotten  book  and  its 
authoress  to  the  present  generation,  which  has  perhaps 
been  too  oblivious  of  the  merits  of  both.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  more  appropriate.  Of  the  preface  itself  (in 
which  we  do  not  recognise  the  eloquence  of  the  “  silver- 
tongued”  advocate),  we  need  not  say  much.  It  seems  to 
us  that  Lord  Coleridge’s  estimate  of  his  relative’s  work  is 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  truth  of  his  description  of  the 
“  fairy  tale,  which  is  nothing  but  a  fairy  tale  ;  into  which 
no  moral  is  intruded,  the  characters  of  which  are  slightly 
indicated  only,  and  never  elaborately  developed ;  and 
which  is  itself  an  example  of  a  kind  of  composition  old- 
fashioned,  out  of  date,  and  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  time  we  live  in,”  is  fatal  to  his 
anticipation  that  the  book  will  meet  with  more  success 
now  than  it  did  thirty-seven  years  ago. 

‘  Phantasmion  ’  indeed  is  a  beautiful  conception  of  a 
rarely-gifted  mind*;  but  hardly  less  rare  than  such  minds 
as  that  of  Sara  Coleridge  are  the  minds  which,  in  these 
fuller  and  busier  times,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  her  story. 
It  is  no  doubt  pre-eminently  pure  and  wholesome,  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  no  book  so  much  as  Philip  Sydney’s  *  Arcadia,’ 
which  he  wrote  daintily  and  euphuistically  for  the  sister 
of  his  friend.  Like  the  ‘  Arcadia,’  ‘  Phantasmion  ’  is  too 
refined  for  the  general  run  of  readers.  It  has  barely  a 
plot,  barely  a  distinct  character,  barely  an  exciting  episode. 
It  grows  monotonous  before  we  have  read  fifty  pages,  and 
we  are  soon  painfully  aware  that  its  many  beautiful  pas¬ 
sages  ought  to  have  been  presented  to  us  in  a  book  of 
elegant  extracts,  rather  than  in  a  connected  story.  For  the 
connection  itself  is  of  the  slenderest  kind ;  and,  though 
there  is  constant  change  of  scene  in  place  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plot,  the  changes  are  never  sufficiently 
marked  or  contrasted  to  rouse  a  large  amount  of  Interest. 
The  composition,  too,  is  stiff  and  unvaried.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  description,  enlivened  only  by  such  incident 
as  a  scientifically  trained  governess  might  deem  suitable 
for  the  “honourable  misses”  confided  to  her  charge,  do 
gradually  pall  upon  one’s  taste  ;  and  we  confess  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  read  ‘  Phantasmion  ’  straight 
through.  The  very  names  of  the  characters  made  us 
shudder  to  begin  with,  and  no  stretch  of  fancy  could  render 
ps  at  home  with  such  drawing-room  folks  and  fames  m 
larine,  Karadan,  Anthemmina,  Feydeleen,  Potentilla,  Mal- 
deryl,  Penselimer,  and  the  like.  Moreover  a  fairy  tale 
without  allegory,  without  humour,  with  meagre  fancy  an 
imagery,  and  still  more  meagre  wonders  and  excitemen , 
is  to  our  mind  unendurably  heavy. 

There  are  of  course  fairy  tales  and  fairy  tales,  and  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  one 
for  every  year  of  our  allotted  threescore  and  ten.  Pnan- 
tasmion  ’  would  come  in  suitably  enough  for  the 
moments  of,  say,  our  fiftieth  year.  We  certainly  . 
not  think  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  chi  . 
There  are  old-fashioned  children  who  like  old-fashion^ 
books,  and  here  and  there  perhaps  one  might  be  founa 
like  this  one ;  but  the  stock  boy  or  girl  of  the  presen^ 
generation  would  undoubtedly  vote  it  a  bore.  ^  The  p^® 
cocious  child  who  might  be  imagined  as  sitting  in  a  cor 
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to  devour  ‘  Phantaemion  *  would  be  not  unlike  the  boy 
Hermillian  in  tbe  story,  who,  checked  in  his  babble  by  a 
lame  explanation  of  the  absence  of  larine,  mutters,  “  All  a 
false  pretence,  I  dare  be  sworn !  ”  The  language  of  the 
book  never  gets  oflf  the  stilts  to  which  its  authoress  con¬ 
demns  it. 

It  is,  however,  more  pleasant  to  praise  than  to  blame, 
and  there  is  much  in  ‘  Phantasmion  ’  that  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  It  is  a  most  unusual  thing  in  these  days 
to  meet  with  a  fiction  entirely  harmless  from  beginning  to 
end,  which  not  only  does  not  make  q,  mock  of  sin,  or 
dwell  on  the  pleasures  arising  from  other  people’s  pain,  or 
extol  the  accidents  of  birth  and  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
virtue  and  honesty,  but  which  does  not  even  depend  for 
its  interest  upon  legitimate  satire  and  ridicule.  The  writer 
who  discards  these  and  similar  modes  of  allurement  natu¬ 
rally  cannot  tempt  his  readers  with  very  strong  meat,  but 
Sara  Coleridge,  from  her  sick  bed,  provided  a  fare  which  is 
in  any  case  wholesome  and  innocent,  and  which  to  a  select 
few  may  be  delightful  and  appetising.  In  spite  of  all  that 
we  have  said,  we  can  easily  imagine  minds  to  whom  this 
fairy  tale  will  be  thoroughly  acceptable  and  satisfying,  and 
who  will  linger  over  its  serene  joys  and  chaste  proprieties 
with  an  approbation  which  we  might  at  first  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand.  To  justify  at  once  both  ourselves  and 
such  as  these  we  may  quote  a  paragraph  which  will  serve 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  book,  of  its  description  and 
its  action,  its  depth  and  its  lightness,  its  beauty  and  its 
weakness  : — 

But  the  storm  now  abated,  and  larine,  waving  her  hand  to  the 
fisherman,  in  token  that  she  needed  no  help,  slowly  pursued  her 
way  homewards.  On  the  horizon  of  the  plain,  beyond  the  foot  of 
the  lake,  a  border  of  pale  brightness  was  visible  ;  it  seemed  to 
show  that  there  was  a  silver  firmament  behind  those  tumultuous 
volumes  of  cloud  which  had  remained  unmoved  throughout  the 
chaos  of  the  storm.  The  maid  was  alone,  but'  for  herself  she 
felt  no  fear ;  she  thought  not  of  Karadan  or  of  Glandreth  ;  of  the 
water  witch  or  of  an  angry  step-dame ;  she  was  thinking  only  of 
Phantasmion.  Her  love  had  hitherto  been  as  a  distant  strain  of 
music,  scarce  noted  by  one  that  is  busily  occupied ;  but  now  the 
harmony  sounds  fuller  and  more  distinct ;  it  will  be  heard,  and 
the  hum  of  many  voices  falls  into  an  undersong.  With  reluctance 
she  recedes  from  the  vessel  where  she  lately  saw  him  taken  in, 
dripping  and  senseless.  That  bark  was  filled  with  servants  of 
Magnart,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Folyanthida  in  search 
of  their  master’s  son.  Learning  from  the  old  fisherman  that  he 
bad  gone  upon  the  lake,  they  ventured  through  the  storm,  guided 
by  the  old  man,  in  the  direction  of  the  island,  whither  they  sup¬ 
posed  he  might  have  taken  his  course.  Phantasmion  recovered 
wholly  while  Karadan  was  but  just  beginning  to  revive,  and, 
while  the  men  in  the  boat  were  still  bending  around  the  dark 
youth,  he  took  flight  from  the  stern,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  larine. 

One  other  feature  of  the  book  deserves  both  notice  and 
quotation.  Sara  Coleridge  came  of  a  poetic  stock,  and 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  refined  thought  and  poetic 
development.  It  was  almost  as  easy  for  her  to  write  in 
veiise  as  to  write  in  prose ;  a  gift  of  facility  which  was  of 
course  fatal  to  the  production  of  anything  like  impassioned 
poetry.  The  poetic  prose  of  ‘  Phantasmion  *  is  interspersed 
with  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  short  lyrical  pieces ;  some 
of  them  connected  with  and  almost  continuative  of  the 
story,  others  more  or  less  arbitrarily  introduced.  The 
following  couple  of  stanzas  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  finished ;  and  they  undoubtedly  reveal  a  true  poetic 
instinct : — 

The  winds  were  whispering,  the  waters  glistering, 

A  bay-tree  shaded  a  sun-lit  stream  ; 

Blasts  came  blighting,  the  bay-tree  smiting. 

When  leaf  and  fiower,  like  a  morning  dream. 

Vanished  suddenly. 

The  winds  yet  whisper,  the  waters  glister. 

And  softly  below  the  bay-tree  glide  ; 

Vain  is  their  cherishing,  for,  slowly  perishing. 

It  doth  but  cumber  the  river  side. 

Leafless  in  summer-time. 

We  shall  be  pleased  if  Lord  Coleridge’s  aspiration  is 
realised,  and  this  reprint  is  rewarded  with  greater  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  present  age  than  in  the  past.  His  labour  of 
love  is  unquestionably  justified  by  the  great  purity  and 
beauty  of  the  story  which  he  has  re-introduced  to  the 
public ;  for  in  the  turbid  stream  of  the  literature  which 
<laily  pours  from  our  prolific  authors  and  publishers  such  a 
romance  as  ‘  Phantasmion  ’  is  like  a  flower,  or  a  flake  of 
foam  upon  the  surface — lovely  not  only  in  itself,  but  by 
contrast.  Herbert  Wilson. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  his  Works:  Consisting  of  a  Life  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  by  Mrs  Charles  W.  Heaton ;  an  Eaoay  on  his  Scientific 
and  Liteiary  Works,^  by  Charles  Christopher  Black,  M.A. ;  and  an 
Account  of  his  most  important  Paintings.  Macmillan. 

The  age  that  produced  Shakespeare,  Ariosto,  Luther, 
Loyola,  Erasmus,  Cervantes,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and 
Titian,  gave  to  the  world  also  the  light  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  genius;  and  who  that  considers  for  a  few  brief 
moments  what  those  names  represent  in  the  intellectual 
history  of  men  will  deny  that  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
lamentations  of  those  students  of  our  times  who  declare 
that  the  fire  of  genius  is  dying  out  ?  It  would  be  hard  to 
name  one  man  of  this  age  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  either  of  those  whom  we  have  just  mentioned  as  having 
flourished  simultaneously. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  perhaps,  less  familiar  to  us  than 
most  of  his  famous  contemporaries.  His  biographers  can 
tell  no  detail  of  his  inner  life,  can  give  no  insight  of  his 
thoughts,  no  guess  as  to  the  deeper  feelings  which  must 
have  underlain  his  **  radiant  ”  exterior.  The  facts  relating 
to  his  life  and  work  have  come  to  light  gradually  one  by 
one.  The  date  of  his  birth’  was  a  disputed  point  until 
discovered  in  a  local  registry  some  three  hundred  years 
after  it  took  place,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  has  been 
a  subject  of  bitter  contention  among  authorities.  Doubt 
and  decay  have  waited  on  the  footsteps  of  the  “  divinely- 
endowed  ”  Leonardo,  and  the  one  dims  our  enjoyment  of 
that  which  the  other  has  left  us.  Mrs  Heaton,  in  her 
admirable  biographical  sketch,  has  been  at  pains  to  make 
careful  research  on  every  minute  point  of  her  story,  and 
yet  she  can  indicate  comparatively  few  of  Leonardo’s 
works  upon  which  we  may  look  in  perfect  faith.  A 
fatality,  it  would  almost  seem,  overhung  this  richly- 
endowed  nature,  and  just  as  his  magnificent  conceptions 
have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  passed  away  from  us,  so 
his  life  faded,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  inner  self,  and  an 
enthusiast  can  carry  no  flowers  to  place  above  him,  for  it 
is  not  known  to  any  degree  of  certainty  where  his 
“  honoured  bones  ”  are  lying. 

The  greater  part  of  the  solid  volume  before  us  consists 
of  Mrs  Heaton’s  biography  ;  Mr  Charles  C.  Black’s  essay  on 
Leonardo’s  literary  and  scientific  works  being  compara¬ 
tively  short.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  style 
of  the  two  authors.  Mrs  Heaton  is  concise  in  manner,  and 
condenses  her  facts  into  telling  paragraphs  with  a  forcible 
brevity  that  we  are  taught  to  expect  rarely  in  women’s 
writing,  while  Mr  Black  exhibits  a  diffuseness  of  language 
that  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  earlier  pages  of  the 
book.  But  Mr  Black’s  essay  is  pleasant  reading,  and  his 
criticisms  on  Leonardo’s  versatile  genius  will  attract  the 
attention  and  interest  of  all  true  lovers  of  art  broadly 
understood.  He  does  his  best  to  redeem  Leonardo’s 
memory  from  the  charges  of  heresy  and  even  atheism 
with  which  it  has  been  loaded.  The  painter’s  simple, 
manly  faith  was  not  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  bigoted 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  people 
ready  to  “  proclaim  Christ  King  of  Florence,”  by  offering 
in  his  honour  a  holocaust  of  books,  paintings,  rich  tapes¬ 
tries,  and  all  other  luxuries  of  the  sinful  world,  should 
pronounce  Leonardo  to  be  an  Atheist,  since  he  did  not 
share  their  opinions. 

If  Leonardo  did  not  partake  of  the  religious  ardour  of 
his  time,  he  was  as  remarkably  deficient  in  political 
enthusiasm.  On  the  cover  of  one  of  his  manuscripts  was 
inscribed,  Mrs  Heaton  tells  us,  a  maxim  which  perfectly 
expressed  the  painter’s  theory  of  politics — “Flee  from 
Storms.”  Amidst  the  party  strife  that  animated  nearly  all 
Italy  at  that  momentous  period,  Leonardo  remained  calm 
and  passionless,  absorbed  in  his  art  and  in  many  scientific 
and  philosophic  questions.  We  find  no  record  of  public 
feeling  on  his  part ;  he  was  content  with  anything  that 
encouraged  his  art,  that  gave  scope  to  his  conceptions. 

The  scepticism  of  to-day  is  apt  too  often  to  deride  the 
enthusiasm  which  pronounces  some  of  the  great  men 
gone  to  have  had  an  universal  genius.  Yet  as  we  study 
the  picture  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  set  before  us  by  the 
reverent  work  of  Mrs  Heaton  and  Mr  Black,  we  are  tempted 
to  cry  :  Here  is  universal  genius  without  doubt.  Indeed 
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the  diversity  of  his  powers  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  lightest 
reader  of  this  able  book.  Born  in  shame,  educated  merely 
in  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  arithmetic,  Leonardo  owed 
his  subsequent  fame  entirely  to  his  own  native  talent.  From 
his  boyhood  he  was  a  musician,  a  poet,  a  painter,  a  mathe¬ 
matician.  As  to  arithmetic,  we  are  told,  he  often  confounded 
his  teachers  by  his  reasoning  and  by  the  complex  problems 
he  proposed.  When  he  played  on  the  lute  he  improvised 
at  once  both  words  and  music,  and  finally  invented  an 
instrument  for  himself,  a  species  of  lyre.  His  early  lean¬ 
ings  towards  art  were  so  decided,  so  indicative  of  a  rare 
gift,  that  his  father  showed  some  of  his  boyish  drawings  to 
Andrea  Verrocchia,  who  declared  that  the  boy  should  be 
brought  up  as  an  artist.  Leonardo  was  thereupon  sent  to 
Florence  to  study  under  Verrocchia,  where  he  soon  became 
proficient  in  every  branch  of  art  of  which  design  formed  a 
part.  Almost  all  trace  cf  his  first  works  is  lost,  and  yet 
they  bore  the  stamp  of  genius  unmistakably  marked  upon 
them,  and  attracted  the  wondering  admiration  of  connois¬ 
seurs.  In  addition  to  his  works  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
he  occupied  himself  greatly  with  mechanics, — he  made 
designs  for  mills  and  other  machines  working  by  water, — 
by  levers,  cranes,  and  screws,  he  showed  how  weights  might 
best  be’ raised  or  drawn,  &c. ;  he  bestowed  careful  attention 
on  the  science  of  military  engineering ;  he  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  canal  from  Pisa  to  Florence  by  means  of 
certain  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Amo,  an  idea  that  was 
carried  out  200  years  later ;  and  at  the  time  when  he  was 
diligently  pursuing  his  theories  and  plans  he  did  not  neglect 
lighter  acquirements  and  graces.  He  led  the  dance,  he 
improvised  the  love  song,  he  rendered  due  homage  to  the 
beauty  that  has  ever  flourished  under  Italian  skies,  he  be¬ 
strode  his  horse  with  ease  and  mastery,  he  excelled  in  joust¬ 
ing,  fencing,  swimming,  and  other  manly  exercises,  “  bending 
an  iron  knocker  or  horse-shoe  by  the  strength  of  his  hand, 
or  passing  his  fingers  with  rapid  lightness  over  his  horse¬ 
shaped  lyre.” 

This  man  lacked,  however,  one  great  gift  without  which 
only  the  brightest  genius  can  make  way.  His  quick 
intellect  and  active  mind  were  ever  ready  to  plan,  to  revolve 
new  schemes,  to  suggest  startling  propositions,  to  conceive 
works  of  daring  magnitude, — and  too  often  he  was  satisfied 
in  having  conceived  these  great  ideas  which  would  bring 
no  fruit  to  the  world.  He  had  little  perseverance,  little 
resolution,  and  could  leave  unfinished  a  painting  which 
presented  difficulties,  perfectly  content  with  having  con¬ 
ceived  it  I  Here  and  there,  however,  he  worked  steadily 
at  an  idea ;  for  instance,  the  clay  model  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  his  great  patron,  Duke  Sforza,  which  is  a  never- 
failing  subject  for  discussion  among  art-connoisseurs,  took 
Leonardo  ten  years*  work. 

But  whatever  doubt  may  mar  our  enjoyment  of  the  few 
works  of  this  great  painter  yet  extant,  we  find  no  shade  of 
distrust  upon  Monna  Lisa, — the  Belle  Yoconde,  whose  strange 
smile  never  fades  from  the  minds  of  those  who  have  seen  it. 
Leonardo  was  four  years  over  this  portrait,  and  then,  in  his 
own  opinion,  left  it  imperfect.  We  agree  with  Mrs  Heaton 
that  the  fascination,  the  mystery  of  that  wonderful 
expression,  are  more  likely  due  to  the  painter’s  vivid  imagi- 
.  nation  than  to  his  marvellous  rendering  of  life.  To  borrow 
Mrs  Heaton’s  forcible  sentence — “  It  is  the  painter’s  smile, 
and  not  tho  sitter’s.” 

In  passing  this  history  of  a  great  man’s  work  under 
notice,  there  are  many  points  which  must  be  left  unnoticed, 
many  peculiarities  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  genius  which 
must  be  left  unrecorded.  We  have  not  alluded  specially 
to  the  fine  plates  which  adorn  tho  volume,  believing  the 
literary  part  of  it  to  be  by  far  tho  most  important.  Mr 
Black  and  Mrs  Heaton  deserve  the  warm  appreciations  of 
all  lovers  of  art,  for  their  careful  elaboration  of  facts 
relating  to  Leonardo’s  vast  works — artistic,  scientific,  and 
literary.  As  we  alluded  to  the  present  age  in  our  opening 
paragraph  as  being  intellectually  less  remarkable  than  that 
which  produced  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  we  may  remark  that 
the  careful  study,  the  mental  power,  and  rare  cultivation 
for  which  a  few  women  writers  are  becoming  justly 
respected,  are  proofs  that  tho  Middle  Ages  had  not  a 
monopoly  of  intellectual  advantages. 

Alice  Jebeold. 
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The  first  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  Dr  Kuenen’s 
"Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewish  State  appears  this 
week.  The  author  introduces  his  works  by  prefaces  on  "Onr 
Standpoint,”  “  Our  Sources  of  Information,”  and  “  Our  Plan 
and  Division.”  Dr  Kuenen  approaches  the  Irsaelitish  as  “one 
of  the  principal  religions”  of  the  world,  and  criticisea  it 
from  that  point  of  view,  taking  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as 
containing  just  that  admixture  of  truth  and  legend  which 
occurs  in  all  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  nations.  Dr 
Kuenen  distrusts  the  written  memorials  of  periods  prior  to 
the  eighth  century  before  Christ,  and  takes  that  century  as 
his  starting-point,  thereby  abandoning  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon  to  the  sway  of  myths  and  legendary  half-truths. 

A  third  edition  of  the  Life,  Journals,  and  Letters  of  Henry 
Alford,  noticed  in  these  columns  last  Spring,  appears  this  week 
with  its  admirable  portrait  of  the  late  Dean. 

Another  “book  of  the  week”  contains  a  portrait  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall,  executed  with  almost  painful  minuteness.  Mr 
Timbs’s  Year-Book  of  Facts,  to  which  the  Professor  serves 
as  frontispiece,  is  the  usefullest  possible  record  of  yearly  con¬ 
quests  in  the  realms  of  Art  and  Science.  One  need  not  be  a 
Gradgrind  to  enjoy  the  collection  of  “  facts  ”  which  tho  com¬ 
piler  here  marshals  in  annual  array.  They  exhibit  “the 
most  important  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanics 
and  the  useful  arts,  general  science,  electricity,  chemistry, 
zoology,  and  botfiuy,  geology  and  mineralogy,  meteorology 
and  astronomy,”  and  so  denote  both  the  actual  progress  made 
and  the  principal  direction  of  it  year  by  year.  We  can  do  no 
more  in  this  column  than  notice  the  publication  of  Dr  Pavey*B 
Treatise  on  Foods  and  Dietetics,  discussing  at  length  a 
subject  which  has  had  a  good  deal  of  superficial  handling  of 
late. 

Song  Drifts  is  a  collection  of  sentimental  ballads  and  love- 
ditties,  most  of  which  are  fair  specimens  of  rhythm  and  versi¬ 
fication,  and  some  more  than  this.  A  stanza  here  and  there 
is  unpardonably  bad  : — 

I  dreamt  of  you  all  night,  love. 

And  walked  with  you  all  day  ; 

We’d  nothing  for  to  do,  love. 

But  plenty  for  to  say. 

Enough  that,  hand  in  hand,  love, 

We  roamed  the  meadows  green, 

Ere  I  grew  old  and  wise,  love. 

Or  you,  more  than  sixteen. 

A  weightier  volume  of  verse  is  A  String  of  Pearls,  “  by 
William  Watkins  Old,”  a  series  of  musical  little  poem^ 
strung  together  on  a  method  that  is  mora  fanciful  than  r^* 
Mr  Old’s  verse  has  not  character  enough  to  allow  of  its  being 
included  under  separate  heads,  as  Symphony,  Song,  Neces¬ 
sity,  &c.  . 

Cheerful  ^yords  is  a  book  of  sermons  written  in  a  special 
sense  (as  will  apparent  from  its  full  title),  in  which  a 
legitimate  object  appears  to  have  been  attained  with  much 
ability.  The  author  claims  to  have  embodied  in  it  the  con¬ 
solatory  portions  of  Christian  teaching.  The  striking  dedi- 
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and  aimosb  nopeiessiy  inscrioea  as  paupers  on  the  parish 
rolls  of  England,”  is  not  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Mr 
Bartley’s  work.  The  author  is  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Provident  Knowledge  Society,  and  his  previous  works  have 
been  treatises — statistical,  and  more  or  less  exhaustive  ;  the 
present  sketch,  though  it  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  vague¬ 
ness,  is  far  more  graphic  and  incisive.  The  village  pauper  is 
traced  through  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  prime, 
decline,  and  decay,  the  facts  being  drawn  without  colouring 
or  varnish  (so  we  are  led  to  suppose)  from  a  community 
selected  at  random,  and  twenty-five  miles  distant  from 
London.  A  concluding  chapter  contains  some  paragraphs  of 
practical  advice,  and  an  indication  of  the  probable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  conditions  of  village  life  were  the  author’s  sug¬ 
gestions  adopted.  To  indolent  almsgiving  ”  and  the  Poor- 
law  as  at  present  existing  and  administered,  Mr  Bartley 
attributes  the  existence  of  the  poor  million  whom  he  honours 
in  his  dedication. 

Among  the  pamphlets  of  the  week  are  Sow  John  was 
Drilled  and  how  Paddy  was  Petted,  two  articles  from  reprinted 
Blackwood.  The  former  is  a  whimsical  picture  of  John  Bull 
throttled  by  grandmotherly  apron-strings  ;  the  latter  (written 
in  18G9)  has  less  relevancy  to-day,  and  no  turn  of  humour. 
The  Report  of  the  Cow-Cross  Emigration  contains  a 

narrative  of  Mr  Gatlin’s  semi-missionary  tour  ‘‘  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.”  The  first  part  of  a  paper  “  by  a 
Native  of  Mysore  ”  on  The  British  Administration  of  Mysore 
relates  to  what  has  been  done  in  that  province  during  fifty 
years  of  administration  towards  establishing  the  machinery 
of  a  native  rule  ;  a  second  paper  will  be  devoted  to  ‘  ‘  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  natives,”  by  which  it  may  be 
hoped  to  generate  among  them  the  power  and  habit  of  self- 
government. 

The  Jewish  Directory  gives  full  and  particular  information 
about  the  Anglo-Jewish  community,  and  a  list  of  persons 
holding  office  in  connection  therewith.  Dehrett's  Bouse  of 
Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench  for  1874  includes  the  result 
of  the  last  Oxford  election,  and  appears  to  be  complete  up  to 
that  date.  A  sentence  in  the  editor’s  preface  is  worth  quoting, 
though  its  conclusion  is  ludicrously  impotent 
In  seeking  for  details  I  endeavoured  to  enlist  in  my  favour  the 
editors  of  local  newspapers  who  had  espoused  the  causes  of 
SQCcessful  candidates.  And  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that, 
though  these  gentlemen  were  uniformly  courteous,  only  two 
could  give  any  clue  us  to  the  antecedents  of  the  members  they 
had  supported.  Stronger  evidence  than  this,  that  **  principles, 
not  men  ”  was  their  motto,  there  could  not  be. 


M  U  S  1  L.  phonous,  not  to  say  vocal  character  of  his  accompaniment 

A  COLLECTION  OF  SONGS  BY  BOBEBT  FBANZ.*  which  distinguishes  them  essentially  from  those  of  othe 

The  well-known  Leipsic  firm  of  Messrs  Leuckart  and  Co.  modern  masters,  and  connects  them  with  the  treatment  of  th 
have  sent  us  a  collection  of  the  songs  of  Robert  Franz,  pub-  instruments  by  Bach  and  Handel  in  a  manner  which,  evei 
lished  by  them  with  an  English  translation  added  to  the  without  his  editorial  labour,  would  betray  Franz  as  the  tho 

original  German  words.  It  may  be  hoped  that  one  of  the  rough  student  of  these  two  masters.  Here  we  must  finish  ou 

barriers  which  hitherto  precluded  the  introduction  of  the  remarks  about  Franz’s  songs,  in  which  it  was  our  intentioi 
works  of  this  great  master  into  this  country  will  thus  be  less  to  write  a  detailed  criticism  of  their  individual  merit 
broken,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  augur  from  this  cir-  than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  English  reader,  and  at  thi 
cumstauce  an  immediate  popularity  of  productions  so  original  same  time  give  him  a  cue,  to  a  ph^e  in  music  which  hitherb 
in  conception,  and  at  the  same  time  so  new  in  kind  to  the  l*as  been  but  too  sadly  neglected  in  this  country. 

English  public.  Although  the  only  equivalent  in  our  language  As  for  the  translation  of  the  German  words  by  Elizabetl 
of  the  German  “  Lied  ”  is  the  song,  it  would  be  altogether  Lindner,  upon  the  whole  it  displays  poetic  feeling,  but  ii 
erroneous  to  adopt  this  literal  identity  of  terms,  either  with  is  occasionally  very  deficient  in  expression.  Such  rhymes  m 
regard  to  the  aesthetical  value  or  the  historical  position  of  the  sight :  abide,  or  heart :  guard,  which  are  calmly  introduced 
song  in  the  art  and  literature  of  the  two  countries.  In  betray  a  sad  deficiency  of  ear,  at  least  of  English  ear.  Ir 
Eoglaud  the  song,  as  a  form  of  musical  art,  caunot  be  said  to  other  cases  the  sense  of  the  words  has  been  strangely  per- 
e^^ist.  It  is  true  that  there  has  always  been  a  rich  growth  of  verted.  So,  when  in  the  last  song  (No.  24)  the  roving  lovei 
popular  lyrics,  which  once  during  the  Elizabethan  epoch  seenis  promises  to  stay  with  his  sweetheart,  “  Since  thou  hast  teken 
to  have  been  developed  into  what  might  very  nearly  be  called  hand  into  thy  two  hands,  Mrs  Lindner  changes  this 

artistic  song.  But  the  records  of  this  epoch  are  exceedingly  rather  vague  assertion  into  the  more  practical  but  also  much 
scanty,  and  the  tide  of  foreign  dramatic  music,  setting  in  with  more  prosaic  promise  :  ^ 

Handel  aud  his  Italian  rivals,  too  soon  averted  public  attention  .  To-morrow  (I  speak  not  in  jest;, 

from  the  homely  simplicity  of  the  English  muse  ;  and  this  loss  To  the  altar  I  shall  take  thee. 

lyrical  music  in  this  country  has  not  yet  been  able  to  recover.  The  finer  the  original,  the  more  the  deficiencies  of  the  traps- 

The  mcxlern  English  song  or  ballad  is  never  artistic,  although  lator  are  felt,  and  we  confess  that  Mrs  Lindner’s  rendering 

artiticial ;  neither  is  it  popular  (i.e.,  expressive  of  the  people’s  of  that  gem  of  the  collection  “  Bitte,”  by  Lenau,  alluded  to 


I  the  spirit  in  which  the  works  of  Robert  Franz,  acknow- 
’  ledgedly  the  first  German  lyrist  of  the  present  time,  can  alone 
L  be  justly  dealt  with.  They  are  the  emanations  of  a  highly 
•  developed  stage  of  art,  and  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  con- 
)  sidered  as  representative  of  what  might  be  called  the  lyrical 
(  music  of  the  luture,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  works  of  Wagner 
)  embody  the  ultimate  aims  of  dramatic  passion.  But  within 
this  phase  of  modern  music,  to  which  these  songs  so  eminently 
;  belong,  they  at  the  same  time  take  a  strictly  defined  place  of 
their  own,  conceived  as  they  are  by  a  mind  of  strong  indi¬ 
viduality.  Although  the  four-and -twenty  songs  of  the  present 
collection  are  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  Franz’s  woras,  and 
although  their  appearing  in  this  form  has  been  entirely  a 
matter  of  chance,  the  attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  observe 
in  these  few  specimens  the  essential  features  of  a  lyrical  power 
at  once  intense  and  original.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
Franz’s  genius,  the  reader  will  at  once  observe,  consists  of  a 
spirit  of  deep  melancholy  pervading  the  whole,  contemplative 
rather  than  passionate,  aud  only  rarely  intensified  to  the 
outcry  of  despair.  Even  in  the  composer’s  graceful  or 
humorous  moods  (of  which  the  present  collection  shows  three 
or  four  specimens),  this  all-pervading  tendency  is  occasionally 
heard  as  in  an  undertone.  But  this  unity  of  feeling  does  not 
imply  in  Franz  a  monotony  of  execution.  In  his  songs  the 
sufferings  of  the  human  heart  appear  in  all  their  shades  and 
gradations  of  intensity,  according  to  the  intentions  of  the 
poems  which  their  music  is  meant  to  illustrate.  Note,  for 
instance,  the  difference  between  the  naive  longing  in  Burns’ 
song  (No.  1)  and  the  bitterness  of  half-ironical  despair  in  the 
final  notes  of  Heine’s  “  Dream  ”  (No.  4),  and  again  the  fervour 
of  devoted  self -surrendering  in  that  masterpiece  of  modern 
song,  Lenau’s  “Request.”  So  much  about  Robert  Franz’s 
poetical  intentions ;  as  to  his  musical  style,  we  must  also  limit 
ourselves  to  a  few  general  remarks.  As  the  most  important 
point  we  mention  the  undeniable  affinity  between  his  mode  of 
expression  and  the  German  popular  song  in  both  its  sacred 
and  profane  phases.  We  are  often  struck  in  his  motives  by  a 
touch  of  sweet  quaintness  which  reminds  one  of  the  chorale 
of  the  early  Lutheran  church,  and  from  thence  to  the  pristine 
simplicity  of  the  original  “  Volkslied”  there  is  but  one  step. 
As  another  point  of  resemblance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
“  Volkslied”  we  mention  in  Franz  his  predilection  for  the 
strophic  treatment  of  his  son^.  They  are  generally  founded 
on  a  melody  of  great  simplicity,  to  which  he  adheres  some¬ 
times  even  where  the  altered  character  of  a  stanza  seems  to 
require  the  stronger  contrast  of  a  new  motive.  But  if,  in 
such  cases,  we  occasionally  deplore  the  concession  made  by  the 
poet  to  the  musician,  we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse 
our  highest  admiration  to  the  manner  in  which  Franz,  by  a 
slight  alteration  in  melody  or  accompaniment,  produces  the 
most  striking  effect  of  at  once  musical  and  poetic  beauty. 
Another  characteristic  feature  of  his  style  is  the  strictly  poly- 
phonous,  not  to  say  vocal  character  of  his  accompaniments, 
which  distinguishes  them  essentially  from  those  of  other 
modern  masters,  and  connects  them  with  the  treatment  of  the 
instruments  by  Bach  and  Handel  in  a  manner  which,  even 
without  his  editorial  labour,  would  betray  Franz  as  the  tho¬ 
rough  student  of  these  two  masters.  Here  we  must  finish  our 
remarks  about  Franz’s  songs,  in  which  it  was  our  intention 
less  to  write  a  detailed  criticism  of  their  individual  merits 
than  to  call  the  attention  of  the  English  reader,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  him  a  cue,  to  a  phase  in  music  which  hitherto 
has  been  but  too  sadly  neglected  in  this  country. 

As  for  the  translation  of  the  German  words  by  Elizabeth 
Lindner,  upon  the  whole  it  displays  poetic  feeling,  but  it 
is  occasionally  very  deficient  in  expression.  Such  rhymes  as 
sight :  abide,  or  heart :  guard,  which  are  calmly  introduced, 
betray  a  sad  deficiency  of  ear,  at  least  of  English  ear.  In 
other  cases  the  sense  of  the  words  has  been  strangely  per¬ 
verted.  So,  when  in  the  last  song  (No.  24)  the  roving  lover 
promises  to  stay  with  his  sweetheart,  “Since  thou  hast  taken 
my  hand  into  thy  two  hands,”  Mrs  Lindner  changes  this 
rather  vague  assertion  into  the  more  practical  but  also  much 
more  prosaic  promise  : — 

To-morrow  (I  speak  not  in  jest). 

To  the  altar  1  shall  take  thee. 

The  finer  the  original,  the  more  the  deficiencies  of  the  trans¬ 
lator  are  felt,  and  we  confess  that  Mrs  Lindner’s  rendering 


feelings),  although  it  panders  to  the  taste  of  the  vulgar.  All 
this  is  different  in  Germany.  There  the  song  holds  a  pro- 
Diinent  position  amongst  the  other  forms  of  musical  art.  Men 
of  loftiest  genius,  like  Schubert  and  Schumann,  liave  poured 
the  richest  effusions  of  their  souls  into  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
lyrical  poem.  In  conseouence  it  is  not  astonishing  that  some 
^  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  finished  contributions  of 
Germany  to  the  treasure  of  international  art  consist  in  the 
®oiigs  of  her  great  composers.  These  few  remarks  seemed 
required  to  convey  to  the  English  reader  a  general  idea  of 

*  Franz  Album.  Leipsic :  Leuckart. 


above,  does  anything  but  satisfy  us.  We  venture  to  supply 
the  following  literal  version  of  the  poem  which  adapts  itseR 
to  Franz’s  melody  : — 

Rest  on  me,  thou  eye  of  darkness, 

Wield  thy  undivided  might ; 

Mild  and  earnest,  tender,  dreamy, 

Fathomlessly  darkest  night. 

With  thy  dark,  thy  magic  shadow. 

Hide  away  this  world  from  me, 

Only  thou  above  my  being 
Biding  everlastingly. 


3e0 


THE  EXAMINER,  APRIL  11,  1874. 


Owin^  to  the  Easter  holidays  the  last  two  weeks  were 
unusually  void  of  interesting?  musical  events.  Amongst  the 
f)erformances  of 'sacred  music  during  Holy  Week  we  only 
mention  the  selection  from  Bach’s  I’assion  Music  after  St 
Matthew  at  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  was  given  on  Tuesday 
night.  Dr  Stainer  was  the  conductor.  The  chorus  consisted 
of  more  than  350  voices. 

The  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  of  this  season  took  place 
on  the  30th  of  March.  In  recalling  the  impressions  of  the 
past  season,  we  find  that  the  spirit  in  which  these  concerts 
have  been  conducted  shows  a  decided  improvement  with  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  novelties.  X^erhaps  chiefly  owing  to 
the  beneficial  influence  of  Dr  von  BUlow’s  example,  almost  all 
the  different  phases  of  music,  from  Bach  and  Handel  down 
to  our  living  masters,  have  been  represented.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  instrumental  portion  of  these 
concerts  is  equal  to  anything  that  can  be  found  in  the  most 
music;<l  capitiils  of  Europe  ;  the  v'ocal  performances  on  the 
other  hand  have  again  left  much  to  be  desired. 

Mr  Macfarren’s  new  Symphony  in  E  minor  was  performed 
at  the  last  concert  but  one  of  the  British  Orchestral  Society. 
An  analysis  of  this  interesting  work,  which  it  would  be  vam 
to  attempt  after  a  first  hearing,  we  leave  till  a  later  occasion. 
The  pianist  at  the  last  concert  of  the  same  society  was  Mr 
Walter  Bache,  w’ho  played  Schumann’s  Concerto  in  A  minor. 

Franz  Hueffer. 


ART. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  RRITISH  ARTISTS. 

On  entering  the  spacious,  well-lit  rooms  of  this  Society, 
now  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  its  existence,  the  visitor’s  first 
impression  is  that  the  walls  are  covered  with  examples  of 
weil  meaning  me<liocrity  ;  and,  on  turning  to  the  catalogue, 
a  feeling  almost  of  dismay  seizes  him,  when  he  finds  that  these 
examples  number  over  a  thousand.  The  fact  induces  a  mo¬ 
mentary  reverie,  and  it  is  in  the  act  of  speculating  w^hat  the 
permanent  effect  on  the  eyesight  and  on  one’s  taste  generally 
might  be,  were  he  compelled  to  live,  move,  and  have  his  being 
among  such  works,  that  the  visitor  finds  himself  walking  up, 
first  to  one  picture,  then  to  another,  and  discovering,  after 
all,  that  in  the  multitudinous  sea  of  commonplace  which 
surrounds  him  there  are  many  islands  of  refreshment  and 
delight  which  have  only  to  be  approached  to  be  enjoyed. 
In  our  brief  voyage  we  shall  be  able  to  touch  only  at  a  few  of 
these ;  but  in  fairness  to  the  Society  we  are  bound  to  premise 
that  its  rooms  are  open  to  all  comers,  and  we  ought  not  to 
forget  that  many  an  artist,  now’  famous,  met  with  his  first 
public  recognition  on  the  walls  of  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery. 

In  the  large  room,  among  other  pictures  which  attract 
attention,  might  be  mentioned  “  Setting  Night  Nets  between 
Tides”  (20),  by  H.  Moore.  The  level  perspective  of  the 
beach  is  well  considered,  and  there  is  good  quality  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  throughout.  Mr  Bromley’s  “Flight”  (27), — two  ladies 
and  a  cavalier  in  a  boat  which  is  being  rowed  across  a  lake — 
is  also  attractive  for  its  quality  as  well  as  for  its  dramatic 
interest.  W.  H.  Simpson’s  “Autumn  in  the  Woods”  (28), 
in  which  the  gnarled  roots  of  a  mighty  beech-tree  writhe 
themselves  across  the  foreground,  has  much  in  it  that  is 
good  in  colour,  notwithstanding  a  crude  passage  here  and 
there.  J.  S.  Babb’s  “Camelot”  (44)  is  quaint  in  the 
extreme,  but  it  lacks  the  mystery  of  colour  which  is 
so  essential  to  anything  Arthurian.  In  this  latter  respect 
A.  Ludovici  is  especially  happy  in  his  rendering  of  “The 
day  is  spent,  and  cometh  drow’sy  night  ”  (46).  The  subject 
consists  of  tw'o  peasant  children  loitering  by  a  still  pool  over¬ 
hung  with  willows,  while  the  weird  light  of  gloaming  gathers 
round  them.  The  picture  is  charming,  and,  as  if  to  show 
that  his  cunning  is  not  confined  to  one  key,  he  has  in  the 
South-east  room  “La  Pipde”  (277),  in  which  w’e  see  some 
monks  going  a  fowling  through  a  dense  fir  wood.  The  brush 
work  is  strong,  and  the  general  effect  api)ropriately  sombre, 
while  near  it  hangs  “  Wandering  Thoughts”  (288),  a  lovely 
girl,  in  white  veil  and  shawl,  leaning  on  a  blue  pillow,  all  in 
as  tender  a  tone  as  one  well  could  wish.  It  is  indeed  one  of 
the  sweet  things  in  the  gallery,  and  may  fairly  be  classed 
with  Haynes  King’s  (380)  in  the  adjoining  room,  where  we  see 
a  gentle  peasant  girl  looking  wistfully  out  of  a  door  “  over  the 
hills  and  far  away.”  Walter  H.  Foster  advances  bravely  in 
his  art.  His  “Glen  on  the  Greta”  (47)  is  well  studied  and 
pleasingly  crisp  in  touch,  while  his  “  Rarnard  Castle  on  the 
Tees”  (593),  stiinding  bravely  out  against  the  glories  of  the 
setting  sun,  shows  a  sense  of  the  poetical  in  nature  for  which 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  give  him  credit.  Mr  Alfred 
Clint  is  equally  appreciative  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 
witchery  of  the  hour,  and  his  treatment  of  “Sunset,  Little- 
hampton  ”  (52),  is  all  that  one  could  desire  save  in  one  point. 
It  is  full  of  well-considered  incident  in  the  foreground,  but. 


considering  how  level  the  sun  is,  the  shadows  of  the  fiimp 
are  by  far  too  short.  D.  Cameron’s  “Sunset  near 
Chiiliish  ”  (205)  is  another  happy  effort  to  grasp  the  beautifnt 
in  nature.  See  also  T.  F.  Wainwright’s  gloiious  “  Sunset  nn 
the  Thames  ”  (574).  H.  T.  Dawson,  junior,  has  also  been 
attracted  by  the  ever-changing  effects  of  evening  and  hi 
“Portmadoc,  North  Wales”  (91),  is  certainly  one  of  the 
pictures  of  the  exhibition.  G.  Cole’s  “Luncheon  in  th^ 
Harvest-field,  Sussex ”  (126),  and  W. Gosling’s  “ Com  Field” 
(185),  are  both  large  works.  The  latter  carries  that  metallic 
look  which  we  often  see  in  ripe  corn  a  little  too  far  ;  and  the 
work  of  the  former,  while  in  some  respects  a  shade  truer  to 
natural  fact,  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  point  of  excellence 
to  which  his  son,  the  distinguished  Associate,  had  attained 
a  dozen  years  ago,  but  w  hich  he  has  so  far  surpassed  since 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  as  Sir  Francis  Gi-ant  and  Sir 
John  Gilbert  honouring  themselves  by  contributing  to  the 
walls  of  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery.  The  former  sends  “  The 
Salute  ”  (65),  a  General  on  horseback,  and  the  latter,  “  The 
Standard  Bearer”  (74).  Near  these  is  placed  J.  Ritchie’s 
“  Hang  out  your  Lights  ”  (73),  an  old  London  Watchman 
carrying  lantern  and  ringing  bell.  It  is  remarkable  for  quiet 
colour  in  a  low  key,  and  for  bold  if  not  original  conception 
Captain  G.  Turquand  has  also  an  aptitude  for  what  is  past 
or  perhaps  rather  on  the  point  of  passing  ;  and  his  “  Warder 
of  the  Tower”  (356),  a  carefully-executed  figure,  slightly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  the  manner  of  Meissonier,  will  some  future  day,  be  it 
only  for  its  historical  value,  be  rated  at  a  far  higher  price  than 
seven  guineas.  F.  H.  Williams  is  also  of  the  Meissonier 
school,  and  his  “  Carouse  and  the  Reckoning  ”  (242)  recalls 
the  fact  to  us  not  unpleasantly. 

“The  Intruder”  (233),  by  P.  Levin,  a  stupid  ox  being  beaten 
back  by  a  little  boy,  in  order  that  his  playmate,  a  little  girl 
who  has  timidly  taken  refnge  in  the  hollow  of  a  great  tree 
may  come  by  no  harm,  is  rather  an  original  conception,  and 
the  difficulties  of  grouping  have  been  very  successfully  over¬ 
come.  We  w’ould  commend,  also,  the  fine  grey  tones  of  T.  B. 
Hardy  in  his  “  Barges  in  a  calm  on  the  Medway  ”  (306), 
and  regret  that  we  can  only  name  the  following: — “The 
Cliff-top,  Whitley”  (314),  by  E.  Ellis  ;  “A  Merry  Thought  ” 
(315),  by  Miss  M.  Cornelissen  ;  “Cup  and  Ball”  (387),  by 
F.  H.  Potter  ;  “  Summer  Morning  in  the  Meadows  (23),  by 
Miss  Isabel  Bennett ;  “  Small  Beginnings”  (59),  by  J.  Gow; 
the  architectural  pictures,  “Maximillian  Strasse”  (45),  and 
“  St  Gerevois  Church,  Cologne  ”  (60),  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  and 
especially  the  “Looking  for  Help”  (219)  of  C.  S.  Lidderdale. 
This  last  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  female  figures  the 
artist  has  painted  for  a  long  time,  and  he  is  happy, 
too,  in  almost  everything  he  attempts.  See  also  his 
very  touching  figure  called  “Alone”  (411),  and  a  very 
effective  landscape  by  J.  Syers  entitled  “The  Way  to 
the  Mill”  (416).  J.  Aumonier’s  “Swing”  (448)  gives  a 
view  of  pollard  stumps  by  a  pleasant  water-side,  in  which 
the  artist  shows  some  fine  technical  qualities  without  any  of 
that  vulgarity  which  is  so  apt  to  accompany  mere  dexterity. 
Miss  A.  E.  Manley  has  been  very  careful  in  her  modelling  of 
“Julia”  (520),  and  Miss  M.  Woolmer  has  almost  attained  in 
her  “Dessert”  (355)  to  that  poetry  of  tone  and  colour  for 
which  her  father  has  been  so  long  famous.  We  never  saw 
him,  by  the  way,  in  greater  power  and  witchery  than  on  the 
walls  of  the  present  exhibition.  His  “  Isle  of  Prosper”  (196), 
with  the  moon  rising  over  the  sea,  and  revealing  the  wayward 
sportiveness  of  elves  and  nymphs  “  that  on  the  sands  with 
printless  foot  do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
when  he  comes  back,”  is  to  our  thinking  as  much  a  beautiful 
creation  as  the  lines  which  it  illustrates.  For  another  moon¬ 
light  effect  of  exquisite  tenderness  see  “Juliet  in  the  Balcony 
Scene  ”  (532).  Mr  Woolmer  possesses  in  no  ordinary  degree 
the  same  quality  which  distinguishes  the  great  master  whose 
word-pictures  he  delights  to  translate.  He  knows  how  and 
what  to  suppress,  can  emphasise  not  only  by  direct  means 
but  also  by  suggestion,  and  above  all  he  feels  to  a  touch  when 
to  stop.  _ 

THE  M‘LEAN  gallery,  HAYMARKET. 

In  this  small  and  elegant  gallery  there  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  pictures,  not  one  of  which  the  connoisseur  would  wish 
to  see  absent.  When  w’e  tell  our  readers  that  among  the 
landscjipes  will  be  found  examples  of  such  men  as  the  elder 
Linnell,  Knytfs,  Herzog,  Docharty,  Walton,  Cole,  and  Corot; 
and  among  the  cattle  j)ictures  subjects  by  Troyon,  De  Peune, 
and  Rosa  Bonheur,  they  will  understand  that  the  quality  of 
the  works  exhibited  in  this  gallery  is  of  the  first  order.  1“ 
figure  subjects,  again,  we  see  at  their  best,  either  in  lar^ 
works  or  in  small  finished  replicas,  men  like  A.  Stevens,  -t. 
Goodall,  Jules  Br6tou,  G.  H.Boughton,  P.  F.  Poole,  Frank 
Holl,  I.  Israels,  and  Professor  Knaus.  The  last-named  has 
rather  a  remarkable  picture  of  an  old  man  taking 
coffee  by  a  stove.  It  is  quite  cabinet  in  size,  and  is  painted 
with  great  power  without  any  parade  of  it.  R.  Madrazo,  on 
the  other  hand,  cares  not  how  much  you  may  fancy  yon  s®® 
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of  bis  method.  “  The  Laurel  Wreath,”  a  life-sizid  head  of  a 
young  ripe-lipped  girl,  whose  expression  of  face  is  more 
quaint  than  saucy,  and  who  looks  fully  at  you  with  lier  large 
grey  eyes,  is  brushed  in  with  all  the  appearance  of  dash  ;  but 
then  the  bravura  is  that  of  a  master. 

We  would  fain  linger  over  the  many  choice  things  to  be 
found  here  ;  but  want  of  space  forbids,  and  we  know  we  have 
said  enough  for  our  readers. 

John  Forbbs-Kobertson. 


THE  DRAMA. 

'‘WIG  AND  GOWN,”  AT  THE  GLOBE — “THE  PRAYER  IN  THE 
STORM,”  AT  THE  ADELPHI. 


In  our  childhood,  being  of  an  imaginative  disposition,  we 
well  remember  one  night  the  sudden  advent  of  Richard 
Doyle’s  Punch  Procession  upon  the  wall  of  our  sleeping 
apartment. 

In  the  centre  sat  Punch  himself,  with  critic  finger  on  nose, 
considering  of  his  faithful  Toby’s  portrait ;  beneath  him  his 
roysterous  Double,  leading  his  mirthful  revels,  thyrsus  in 
hand  upon  a  capering  ass,  with  little  Loves  and  Fauns 
making  pastoral  music  before  him  ;  behind  him  his  merry 
Moenads ;  and  around  and  above  him  a  bewildering  troop 
of  clowns  and  columbines,  gnomes  and  satyrs,  tumblers  and 
trolls,  clinging  and  climbing  and  bounding  hither  and  thither 
in  the  most  bewitching  harlequinade,  whereat,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
laughter,  we  rolled  ourselves  off  a  to  us  exceedingly  high  bed 
plump  into  the  darkness.  We  went  near  to  break  our  neck, 
and,  ns  it  was,  were  forced  to  sit  with  our  head  askew  for  a 
full  week  after. 

Since  then  we  have  had  many  warnings  that  there  is  a 
limit  beyond  which  merriment  turns  to  pain — when  our  eyes 
are  sore  with  tears  of  mirth,  and  our  ribs  ache  with  convul¬ 
sive  merriment,  or,  most  trying  of  all,  when  our  very  jaw 
slips  out  of  joint  in  the  midst  of  some  unconscionable  grin  ; 
but  no  one  has  since  childhood  touched  our  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  more  nearly  than  our  Mr  Toole.  They  say  he  is 
an  Irishman  in  spite  of  his  full-flavoured  London  accent,  but 
we  never  quite  l^lieved  him  to  be  of  any  human  race.  To 
us  his  has  always  been,  and  ever  will  be,  one  of  those  queer 
farcical  faces  that  salute  us  only  in  sly  corners  of  old  cathe¬ 
drals,  or  upon  the  fronts  of  antique  bookcases,  and  once  we 
saw  such  features  upon  an  ancient  knocker,  but  in  living 
flesh  and  blood  nowhere  else  but  upon  his  shoulders.  But 
watch  him  open  his  lips,  and  see  and  hear  him  play  one 
of  his  parts.  He  does  not  talk  like  any  ordinary  mortal, 
but  rather  seems  to  smoke  his  words  out  of  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  as  if  each  was  a  whiff  from  some  most 
delectable  cigar.  His  eye  is  bright  and  animated,  and 
only  closes  to  wink  attention  to  one  of  his  droll  bits  of 
by-play,  or  to  express  contrition  at  some  atrocious  jest  he 
has  just  let  slip.  His  aspect,  when  in  rest,  is  serious;  but 
the  very  composure  of  such  a  countenance  is  in  itself  an 
iutioite  absurdity.  Now  he  stands,  his  head,  as  is  his  wont, 
thrust  forward  from  his  body,  and  set  a  little  to  one  side,  his 
arms  falling  from  him  like  the  helpless  wings  of  the  ostrich,  j 
and  all  his  strange  anatomy  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation.  ' 
Then  comes  the  change — his  gravity  is  slowly  disturbed,  his 
eye  brightens,  his  brow  unknits,  he  smiles,  he  winks,  he 
laughs;  heavens!  how  he  laughs.  The  “anerithmongelasma 
thalasses  ”  is  nothing  to  the  tide  of  fun  that  overflows  him 
from  head  to  heel.  Mark  that  stolid  personage,  with  the 
faultless  shirt-front,  seated  in  the  stalls.  He  is  a  critic.  He 
^ys  this  man  is  no  comedian,  and  is  here  to  vivisect  him. 
The  gallery  is  in  a  guffaw,  but  he  sits  unsympathetic,  imper¬ 
turbable,  the  contemptuous  glass  in  his  eye,  and  his  lips 
pressed  defiantly  against  the  popular  jest.  And  now  Toole’s 
shoulders  are  full  of  shrugs,  and  his  face  one  flash  of  fun, 
BOW  he  strides  the  stage  heroically,  now  he  toddles  as  in  his 
second  childhood  ;  then  he  suddenly  marks  time  with  energy, 
as  if  after  an  imaginary  march  ;  anon,  he  pauses,  he  caracoles, 
then,  in  a  moment,  he  freezes  into  the  solemnity  of  stone. 
JVhere  is  our  critic  now  ?  Hiding  his  diminished  head 
beneath  his  programme,  his  faultless  shirt-front  wet  with 
tears  of  mirth,  and  rumpled  into  ruin  by  the  storm  of  laughter 
that  shakes  him. 


Our  monarch  of  merry  andrews,  our  king  of  jesters,  is 
about  to  leave  us  for  a  time  for  the  New  World.  A  host  of 
■English  nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles  attend  him 
thither.  For  without  him  we  shall  indeed  lose  for  a  time 
Bullions  of  these  merry  ministers.  But  our  very  pride  in  his 
surpassing  foolery  will  mitigate  our  loss — our  pride  that  we 
can  send  so  supreme  a  representative  of  British  fun  to  delight 
cur  American  cousins.  But  before  we  bid  him  farewell  we 
have  to  speak  of  him  in  his  last  performance,  as  Hammond 
t^cwte,  in  James  Albery’s  new  play,  “  Wig  and  Gown.” 

Here  he  appears  as  a  briefless  barrister  of  low  origin, 
Brthened  with  an  aristocratic  wife  (Miss  T.  Lavis),  and  four 


children,— Victoria  (Miss  Carlotta  Addison),  Albert  (Mias 
Glover),  Edward  (Miss  Johnstone),  and  a  baby,  Hppai*entlj 
pla3-ed  by  a  large  doll.  Yet  he  is  as  cheerful  as  if  he  had  a 
fortune  large  enough  to  satisfy  Mrs  Coote’s  aspirations  and 
her  children’s  appetites.  He  has  made  one fiasco  after  another 
at  the  bar,  and  has  had  no  practice  for  two  years  piist.  Yet 
his  spirit  never  fails  him.  He  appears  upon  the  scene  with 
his  blue  bag  full  of  household  necessaries  for  his  family,  and 
only  gives  way  for  a  few  moments  when  he  finds  that  his  wife 
has  in  his  absence  meditated  cutting  up  bis  gown  to  make  a 
smart  jacket  for  his  little  boy.  Fred  Fairfoot  fMr  Temple), 
a  young  surgeon,  appears  as  Victoria’s  lover,  though  by  no 
means  countenancea  in  that  character  by  Mrs  Coote, — and 
Mrs  Coote  is  her  helpless  husband’s  gray  mare, — so  Fairfoot’s 
case  appears  hopeless,  until  he  introduces  his  patient  and  ally, 
the  Hon.  Miss  Kenreutie  (Miss  Maria  Daly),  who  lodges 
below  them,  to  the  Coote  family.  Mias  Kenreutie  is  received 
by  Mrs  Coote  in  the  magnificent  style — a  cellar  in  the  shape 
of  a  bottle  of  wine  is  improvised  for  her,  and  the  cards  of 
leading  aristocrats,  procured  from  a  club,  and  left  by  Mrs 
Coote  upon  herself,  are  placed  prominently  under  her  nose  ; 
— and  Mr  Toole,  as  the  bewildered  barrister,  keeps  up  a  per¬ 
fect  battery  of  by-play  in  and  outside  the  room,  in  order  to 
help  out  his  wife’s  pretence  of  being  a  well-to-do  member  of 
the  fashionable  world.  There  are  two  villains  in  the  piece, — 
James  Strickett  (Mr  Robinson),  who  falsely  claims  to  be 
Lord  Kenreutie,  and  his  friend,  Mr  Sonbyson  Siel  (Mr 
Lionel  Brough),  a  very  smooth-spoken  elderly  rascal,  who  has 
a  cruel  design  against  both  Miss  Kenreutie  and  Hammond 
Coote.  A  trial  is  imminent,  when  Strickett  will  claim  the 
Kenreutie  estate.^  as  against  Miss  Kenreutie  (the  late  Lord’s 
sister),  on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  son  W  a  private 
marriage  of  her  brother.  The  designing  Mr  Siel  manages 
to  induce  Miss  Kenreutie’s  solicitor  to  give  the  brie^  in  her 
case  to  Hammond  Coote,  persuading  himself  that  by  these 
means  his  friend  Strickett  will  win  the  day.  The  first  act 
ends  there  by  Coote’s  gown  being  spared  from  his  wife’s 
scissors,  on  the  arrival  of  the  brief  and  a  retaining  fee  of  50f. 

The  second  act  takes  place  in  Court,  where  Hammond 
Coote  misconducts  the  defence  in  the  case  of  Kenreutie  v. 
Kenreutie  before  Mr  Justice  Jones  (Mr  Arthur  Cecil).  His 
defence  is  a  succession  of  blunders.  He  begins  at  the  wrong 
time,  he  interrupts  the  judge,  he  loses  his  papers.  He  misses 
every  opportunity  of  making  a  point  for  his  client,  and  seems 
at  pains  to  elicit,  by  his  cross-examination,  whatever  evidence 
is  most  damaging  to  her  cause.  But,  as  he  is  examining  the 
last  witness,  a  change  comes  over  him.  From  some  observa¬ 
tions  which  the  villain  Siel  has  dropped,  a  light  breaks  in 
upon  his  puzzled  intelligence.  He  puts  a  more^  confident 
question.  It  is  parried,  but  he  presses  it.  The  witness  pre¬ 
varicates.  The  Counsel  pushes  him  harder,  and  rapidly  plies 
him  with  pointed  question  after  question  until  Mr  Siel  faints 
in  the  Ik)x,  and,  most  extraordinary  of  all,  it  appears  that 
Hammond  Coote  himself  is  the  real  Lord  Kenreutie,  Iiuving 
been,  as  a  boy,  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  parentage  by  Siel 
himself,  in  whom  he  has  now  discovered  and  exposed  his 
former  cruel  guardian. 

The  last  act  contains  only  a  pleasant  domestic  picture  of 
the^Kenreutie  family  afterjthe  trial.  By  a  harmless  manoeuvre 
Lord  Kenreutie  obtains  his  wife’s  consent  to  Victoria’s 
marriage  with  Fred  Fairfoot,  and  little  Albert,  his  mother’s 
favourite,  for  whom  his  father  s  counsellor’s  gown  has  been 
shortened,  prevents  her  from  retracting  that  consent  by 
prettily  pleading  from  his  child’s  brief  the  cause  of  Love 
versus  Ambition.  Mr  Toole  was  admirable  us  ever  in  this 
three-act  domestic  farce.  The  plot  tells  its  own  story  of  his 
indomitable  cheerfulness  under  difficulties  in  the  first  act, 
his  ludicrous  helplessness  and  as  absurd  recovery  in  the 
second,  and  his  tender,  affectionate  fun  in  the  last.  ^  And 
Mr  Albery  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  suiting  him  with  so 
characteristic  a  part.  Mr  Lionel  Brough  created  a^  new  and 
interesting  character  in  Mr  Sonbyson  Siel.  ^  His^  studied 
politeness  and  assumed  good-nature,  his  hypocrisy,  his  hesita¬ 
tion  and  discomfiture  in  the  witness-box,  were  all  given  with 
a  fine  fidelity  to  nature,  and  there  w'as  much  natural  power 
shown  by  him  when  his  disguise  is  detected  in  the  closing 
act.  Mr  Arthur  Cecil,  whom  we  are  glad  to  welcome  to  the 
actual  stage,  was  the  sleepy  old  judge  to  the  life.  Miss  Daly 
played  an  amusing  Miss  Kenreutie,  and  little  Miss  Glover 
was  a  most  engaging  Albert.  Mr  Toole  appeared  after¬ 
wards  in  his  famous  character  of  Spriggins  in  “  Ici  on  parle 
Frangais.”  He  was,  of  course,  irresistibly  amusing,  and  we 
have  never  known  him  to  be  so  well  simpcrted  as  he  was 
on  this  occasion  by  Mr  Cecil  as  Victor  Dubois,  who  spoke, 
and  gesticulated,  and  walked  the  stage  with  the  ease  and 
grace  of  a  French  comedian. 

Mr  Chatterton  has  revived  an  old  melodrama  with  great 
success  at  the  Adelphi,  if,  indeed,  we  can  gauge  success  by 
an  Easter  Tuesday  audience.  “  The  Prayer  in  the  Storm  ; 
or,  the  Thirst  for  Gold,”  details  the  mutiny  on  b<^ard  a 
French  vessel  caused  by  one  Pedro  (Mr  Fernandez),  who  has 
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renting  a  party  of  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Canterbary,  TK* 
near  hand  figures  have  left  the  road  to  refresh  themselVes  at 
a  holy  well.  ‘ 

Edward  Armitage,  R.A.,  has  forwarded  three  works.  Ths 
first  represents  St  John  leading  home  the  Holy  Virgin  after 
the  Crucifixion,  with  Roman  soldiers  in  the  distance.  Th® 
second  is  a  long  picture  of  a  decorative  kind,  in  which  pan 
before  us  “  Fair  Women,”  such  as  Pandora,  Hero, Dido 
Phryne,  &c.  This  is  in  continuation  of  his  “Scripi^ire 
Women,”  .whom  our  readers  may  remember  on  the  walla  of 
the  Academy  a  season  or  two  back. 

The  Graphic  Society  gave  their  grand  annual  reception  in 
the  Flaxman  Gallery  and  Library  of  University  College  on 
Wednesday  evening  last.  There  were  many  works  of  art 
exhibited,  and  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  it  need  not  be 
added,  gave  to  them  a  double  charm.  In  this 
members  of  the  “  Graphic  ”  are  social  reformers  in 
direction. 

During  the  exhibition  of  Mr  Holman  HunPs  “ 

Death  “  *  .  _ 


inspired  the  crew  with  a  thirst  for  Californian  gold,  and  who, 
on  failing  to  induce  the  Captain  to  alter  his  course  to  obtain 
it,  turns  him  adrift  upon  the  ocean  with  his  wife  and  little 
daughter,  and  one  faithful  sailor.  Pedro  reaches  the  land  of 
gold,  returns  to  France  fabulously  rich,  and  becomes  a  Mar¬ 
quis.  The  Captain  and  his  wife  perish  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
The  daughter,  however,  is  rescued  by  Indians,  and  lives  with 
them  till  womanhood.  Then  she  is  rescued  by  her  French 
relations,  with  whom  is  the  Marquis.  She  is  semi>savage 
when  she  meets  them,  and  though  she  has  forgotten  who  he 
is,  retains  her  childish  horror  for  the  race  of  Pedro.  The 
acting  of  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  as  this  wild  girl  was  a  wel¬ 
come  surprise  to  us.  With  a  handsome  face,  an  expressive 
eye,  a  full  natural  voice,  and  a  ready  and  easy  command  of 
graceful  gesture,  Miss  Ward  gave  an  admirable  delineation 
of  the  naive  Indian  girl  struggling  with  her  memory  until  at 
last  she  catches  the  golden  clae  of  her  mother’s  prayer,  taught 
her  in  the  storm,  and  finds  her  native  tongue  once  more.  But 
Miss  Ward  has  power  as  well  as  pathos.  The  story  goes  on 
to  tell  how  the  Indian  girl  recognised  Pedro,  her  parents’ 
murderer,  and  accepts  his  offer  of  marriage  in  order  to  search 
out  his  infamous  secrets,  until  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  villanous 
attempt  upon  her  honour,  she  has  her  foot  upon  his  neck, 
and  hands  him  over  to  execution.  The  fascination  over  Pedro, 
which  step  by  step  she  acquires,  is  expressed  by  Miss  Ward 
with  excellent  skill,  and  there  is  fine  passion  in  her  sudden 
revelation  of  hatred,  bitter  hatred,  instead  of  love  for  him. 
Mr  Fernandez  was  a  clever  but  affected  Pedro,  and  Mr 
Brittain  W right  a  laughable  Putney  Bill ;  but  next  to  Mias 
Ward’s  character  we  were  best  pleased  with  Mr  Edmund 
Leathes’  theory  of  artistic  performance  as  Roland  de  Feval. 


respect  the 
the  right 

^  Shadow  of 

,”  at  the  New  British  Institution,  39b,  Old  Bond-street 
the  usual  collection  of  pictures  by  British  and  Foreign  artists 
is  being  exhibited  in  the  first-floor  rooms  adjoining  the 
gallery. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists,  Bond- 
street,  will  not  be  opened  till  the  27th  iiist. 

The  collection  of  pictures  called  “the  collection  of  M. 
S  .  .  .  ”  the  real  owner  being  Dr  Strousberg,  of  Bwlin,  was 
sold  last  week  in  the  great  sale  room  of  the  Hotel  Dreuot, 
Paris,  and  realised  20,000/.  all  but  a  few  pounds.  The  col- 
lection  consisted  of  thirty-one  pictures. 

From  a  letter  in  the  Daily  News  we  see  that  Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin”  has  been  performed  at  New  York  by  Mr  Max 
Strakosch’s  troupe.  Madlle.  Nilsson’s  Elsie  is  sjiid  to  have 
roused  the  Wagner  party  to  the  “wildest  enthusiasm.” 
Signor  Campanini,  the  original  Lohengrin  at  Bologna  and 
Florence,  also  gave  great  satisfaction. 

Some  weeks  ago  it  was  given  out  that  M.  Gounod  was  com¬ 
posing  for  the  Paris  Opera  Comiqne  a  work  based  on  Moli^re’s 
“  Georges  Dandin”  in  the  place  of  “  Mireille,”  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  which  the  director,  M.  du  Lode,  had  asked  for,  bat 
which  had  been  refused  by  the  composer  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  a  judicial  dispute  between  the  publisher  of 
“Mireille”  and  himself,  and  that  “Mireille”  had.^bettcr 
stjind  by  until  that  was  settled.  M.  Gounod  set  to  work 
on  his  new  theme,  and  “  Georges  Dandin  ”  was  nearly 
finished  when  the  heirs  of  the  author  of  the  “  Mireille” 
libretto,  M.  Mithel  Carre,  expressed  an  intention  of  appeal- 
ing  agaitist  the  legality  of  M.  Gounod’s  decision.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  author  of  “Faust”  has  preferred 
to  give  way,  and  “  Mireille  ”  will  be  performed.  “Georges 
Djindin,”  far  from  being  abandoned,  will  nevertheless  oe 
given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique.  It  may  be  stated  at  the  same 
time  that  “  Polyeucte  ”  has  been  asked  for  by  the  Grand 
Opera,  and  that  this  unpublished  work  will  most  likely  be 
produced  in  that  house. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company  has  issued  the  programme  of 
the  forthcoming  Handel  Festival,  which  w’ill  be  held  on  t^ 
four  days,  June  19,  22,  24,  and  26.  Sir  Michael  Costa  will 
of  course  conduct,  but  the  names  of  the  principal  artistes  are 
not  yet  declared.  • 

The  stiitement  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  allow 
some  standard  French  plays  to  be  performed  is  premature. 

The  first  appearance,  during  the  present  seaspn,  of  Madame 
Marie  Laurent  will  take  }>lace  on  Tuesday  next,  at  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  Theatre,  in  “  La  Maratre  ”  of  Rilzac. 


GOSSIP. 

A  new  poem,  *  Livingstone  in  Africa,’  by  the  Hon.  Roden 
Noel,  is  in  the  press. 

M.  Edgar  Quinet  has  a  work  in  the  press.  The  distin¬ 
guished  historian  proposes  to  bring  out  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  with  the  publication  of  the  French 
text. 

M.  Louis  Blanc’s  second  volume  of  political  essays,  *  Ques¬ 
tions  d’Aujourd’hui  et  de  Demain,”  is  announced  to  appear 
shortly. 

M.  Gustave  Flaubert  is  making  up  for  his  dramatic  failure 
with  “  Le  Caudidat  ”  by  a  great  literary  success  with  “  Les 
Teutations  de  ISaiut  Antoine,”  a  work  which  he  began  twenty 
years  ago. 

M.  Gustave  Dord’s  ‘London’  is  in  course  of  preparation 
in  Paris,  and  will  be  published  by  M.  M.  Hachette.  Mr 
Blanchard  Jerrold’s  letterpress  will  be  replaced  by  a  special 
text  from  the  pen  of  M.  Louis  Euault. 

Wo  are  promised  tlie  appearance  in  London,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  of  a  Special  Anglo-French  journal,  the  Eastern 
J^ho  {Echo  de  VOrient\  devoted  to  the  publication  of  Eastern 
intelligence  of  interest  to  European  readers,  and  of  European 
news  for  the  information  of  residents  in  the  East  in  general, 
and  the  Levant  in  particular.  The  editor  will  be  Mr  E.  St 
John  Fairinan. 

Dr  Kenealy  announces  that  he  has  resolved  to  edit  a  new 
weekly  paper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  for 
which  he  anticipates  a  sale  of  160,000  copies. 

Kaulbach,  the  last,  and  perhaps  greatest  of  the  glorious 
baud  of  painters  who,  fifty  years  ago,  revived  art  in  Ger¬ 
many,  died  at  Munich  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  7th,  of  a 
sudden  attack  of  choleni.  He  was,  we  believe,  a  W  estphulian 
by  birth,  and  was  born  in  1805. 

In  order  to  acquire  increased  wall-space  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  exhibition,  the  Royal  Academy  authorities,  with 
praiseworthy  consideration,  have  caused  the  dado  of  the 
large  room  to  be  considerably  lowered. 

Among  the  foreign  pictures  which  have  been  sent  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  which  will  no  doubt  appe^ir  on  its 
walls,  are  an  important  landscape  by  J.  Van  Luppen,  and 
another- by  E.  De  Schampheleer.  Of  figure  pictures  there 
will  be  “The  Return  of  One  no  longer  Expected,”  by 
A.  Dillens,  and  “  Mamma’s  Birthday,”  by  F.  Verhas.  In 
addition  to  these,  L.  De  Haas  has  sent  one  of  his  best  cattle- 
pieces,  BO  that  the  Belgian  School  will  be  fairly  represented. 

Besides  the  larger  picture  representing  the  “  Procession  of 
Our  Lady  of  Boulogne”  to  which  we  referred  a  fortnight  ago, 
Mr  Frith  will  contribute  four  other  works,  each  representing 
a  single  figure,  life-size.  First,  “  Lady  Kneeling  in  Prayer 
8ec4)nd,  Richardson’s  “Pamela,”  seated  at  a  round  table 
writing  home  to  her  parents  ;  third,  “  Sleep,”  a  lovely  girl  in 
brown  velvet  sleeping  on  a  crimson  couch  ;  and  fourth, 
“  Wandering  Thoughts,”  a  lady  in  a  flowered  light  dress 
sitting  by  a  tapestried  wall  on  a  red  couch. 

Mr  G.  H.  Bough  ton  will  send  a  large  canvas,  in  which 
landscape  and  figures  are  combined  with  rare  felicity,  repre¬ 


country.  Although  in  some  instances  the  men  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  considerable  diminution  of  wages,  which  such 
judges  as  Mr  Macdonald,  M.P.,  have  declared  to  be  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  depression  of  certain  of  the  most  iniportaat 
trades,  in  other  cases  resistance  is  still  offered  to  what  appeal 
to  be  a  premature  reduction,  whilst  in  others,  again,  the 
workmen  are  on  strike  for  an  incre.'ise.  Three  thousand  men 
have  turned  out  in  the  Somersetshire  coal  district,  and 
numerous  strikes  exist  in  the  iron  and  coal  trades  of  bom 
England  and  Scotland.  A  similar  difficulty  is  threatened 
amongst  the  carmen  in  London.  From  abroad,  we  hear  thw 
the  dyers  of  Lyons  have  struck  for  an  increase  which  woind 
bring  their  wages  to  the  modest  amount  of  45c.,  about 
per  hour.  ,  , . 

The  acrricultnral  lock-out  ia  anrcadincf  over  a  considerable 
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Unions  are  expending  upwards  of  200?.  a>day  in  their  sup” 
port  The  trades  unionists  generally  have  responded  to  the 
appeals  made  to  them  by  the  agricultural  labourera  in  a  most 
hearty  manner,  although  they  are  themselves  greatly  taxed 
by  the  existence  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  in  their  own  trades. 

The  following  Circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Labour  League  to  the  farmers  of  England  : — 

Gentlemen, — Meetings  have  been  held  by  you  in' various  parts 
of  the  country,  to  consider  the  question  of  an  increase  of  wages, 
asked  in  a  few  instances  by  the  labourers,  and  also  to  adopt 
measures,  if  possible,  to  crush  the  organisations  formed  amongst 
the  labourers.  Resolutions  have  been  passed  at  these  meetings 
of  yours,  binding  you  to  discharge  all  members  of  this  League, 
irrespective  of  length  and  fidelity  of  service,  the  only  excuse 
being  the  fact  that  they  had  joined  with  others  in  an  organisation, 
the  rules  of  which  are  registered  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Now,  Gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you  to  pause  and  con¬ 
sider  before  you  attempt  further  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  your 
workmen ;  and  let  me  also  remind  you  that  all  classes  of 
employers  have  given  up  as  a  useless  waste  of  power  the  fruit¬ 
less  attempts  to  crush  the  unions  of  their  workmen,  and  have  in 
a  great  many  instances  adopted  the  sensible  plan  of  settling 
disputes  by  Conciliation  or  Arbitration  Boards.  Further,  it  is 
well  known  to  you  that  rough  labour  was  never  in  greater  demand 
in  England  than  it  is  now,  whilst  the  inducements  to  emigrate 
are  unequalled  in  the  history  of  emigration,  so  that  I  am  able  to 
remove  every  able-bodied  labourer,  whom  it  is  desirable  to 
remove,  to  other  spheres  of  well-paid  labour.  Having  thus 
briefly  shown  you  the  position  of  affairs,  I  have  to  make  the 
following  suggestions : — Ist. — Where  resolutions  have  been  passed 
to  lock  out  members  of  this  League,  such  resolutions  to  be  at 
once  withdrawn,  and  the  men  set  to  work  again  at  the  rate  of 
pay  existing  previous  to  the  dispute.  2nd  — Where  any  member 
of  this  League  has  struck  work,  he  shall  at  once  return  to  his 
employment,  at  the  rate  of  pay  existing  previous  to  the  dispute. 
3rd. — Six  employers  to  meet  six  workmen,  within  ten  days  of 
this  date,  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  dispute.  4th. — Should  they 
be  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  mutually  choose  a  gentleman  to 
arbitrate  in  the  matter,  and  his  decision  to  be  binding  on  both 
parties.  It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  to  agree  on  a  length 
of  time  for  either  party  to  give  notice,  if  they  desired  any 
alteration  in  the  arrangements  Gentlemen,  in  the  hopes  that 
peace  ma^  be  restored  between  you  and  your  workmen,  I  am 
instructed  to  make  this  offer;  should  you  accept  those  proposals, 
the  dispute  may  be  settled  in  a  few  days,  but  should  you  reject 
this  reu.sonable  offer,  w'e  shall  regret  it,  but  shall  in  no  w’ay 
flinch  from  the  struggle,  knowing  that  the  public  will  rightly 
judge  and  aid  the  righteous  cause. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  Banks. 

5  Witham-street,  Boston,  April  8th,  1874. 

Up  to  the  present  we  believe  that  no  reply  has  been  received 
to  this  offer  of  a  comprornise. 

It  seems  to  be  not  sufficiently  understood  that  the  National 
Agricultiinil  Labourers’  Union  and  the  Lincoln  and  neigh¬ 
bouring  Counties  Amalgamated  Labour  League  are  two 
organisations,  quite  distinct  in  sphere  and  resources.  Both 
are  equally  in  need  of  assistance  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Editor  of  the  Examiner  begs  to  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  the  receipt  of  2?.  “for  the  National  Agricultural  I^a- 
bourers’  Union,”  from  E.  F.  S.,  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  Treasurer. 

The  London  Committee  of  the  Lock-Out  Fund  is  organising 
a  mass  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall.  The  secretaries  of  the 
Committee  are  Mr  Howard  Evans  and  Mr  Stephen  Price, 

9  Buckingham-street,  Strand  ;  and  the  treasurer  is  Mr  G. 
Dixon,  M.P. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  a  very  influential  committee  of 
Manchester  merchants  and  others  has  been  formed  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  trades  of  that  city  in  collecting  funds.  In 
the  meantime  the  emigration  agents  are  meeting  with  much 
success  at  Newmarket  and  in  the  other  affected  districts. 

The  Co-operative  Congress  has  met  at  Halifax  during  the 
past  week,  and  its  sittings  have  been  extremely  interesting. 
Amongst  those  who  have  contributed  speeches  or  papers  are 
Mr  Gold  win  Smith,  Mr  Walter  Morrison,  and  Mr  G.  J. 
Holyoake.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  result  of  the  Congress 
Was  to  show  that  the  Trades’-unionists  generally  were  in  com¬ 
plete  sympathy  with  the  co-operative  principle — a  fact  illus¬ 
trated  also  by  the  existence  and  success  of  the  various  work- 
log-men’s  co-operative  firms  and  of  industrial  partnerships. 

The  Italian  workmen  have  held  an  imposing  congress  at 
Eome  in  the  Salle  Mazzini,  where  no  less  than  360  delegates 
representing  diflerent  trade  societies  assembled  to  discuss  the 
*^ial  questions  which  especially  interest  their  class.  Among 
these  topics  distributive  and  prwluctive  co-operation  was 
warmly  advocated,  but  it  was  thought  that  the  movement  was 
Rot  strong  enough  in  the  rural  districts  unless  assisted  by  the 
great  industrial  centres.  For  this  purpose  it  was  suggested 
that  working-men’s  banks  should  be  created  in  the  large 
towns,  and  that  they  should  lend  money  to  new  and  feeble 
pieties  struggling  for  existence  in  more  benighted  districts. 
Many  other  problems  w’ere  boldly  attacked,  and  the  Italian 
woikraen  cle:irly  testified  their  determination  to  uphold  the 
cause  of  social  progn  ss. 


The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Miners  met. at  Man¬ 
chester  during  the  week.  On  Tuesday  the  President,  Mr 
Halliday,  delivered  an  able  address  ;  and  Mr  Plimsoll,  M.P., 
who  attended,  was  presented  with  a  cheque  for  1,000?.  in  aid 
of  the  Seamen’s  Defence  Fund. 

Lord  Brabazon,  Mr  H.  Pechell,  and  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke, 
M.P.,  have  accepted  positions  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  There  now  appears  to  be  every 
prol^bility  that  this  movement  will  be  a  thorough  success.  | 

Miss  Emilt  Faithfull  writes  that  the  Industrial  and 
Educational  Bureau  for  the  Employment  of  Women  has  been 
organised  in  Praed-street  in  order  to  form  a  centre  between 
those  who  need  work  and  those  who  can  give  it.  Thanks  to 
the  numerous  offers  of  various  employments  from  public 
bodies  and  private  persons,  a  wonderful  success  has  been 
achieved  ;  training  has  been  supplied  in  several  branches, 
correspondence  has  been  organised  with  our  leading  cities  and 
colonies,  generous  rifts  have  not  been  wanting  from  those  who 
appreciate  and  understand  the  difficulties  surrounding  such  a 
movement,  and  a  staflT  of  unpaid  as  well  as  salaried  workers 
is  connected  with  an  office  which  desires  to  be  practical  rather 
than  merely  charitable.  Employment  has  been  obtained  for 
ladies  as  cashiers,  translators,  sub-wardens  in  prisons,  matrons 
j  in  hospitals  and  emigrant  ships,  house  decorators,  designers, 
glass-stainers,  illuminators,  law  writers,  china  painters, 
copyists,  proof  readers,  compositors,  saleswomen,  book¬ 
keepers,  lace-workers,  shorthand  writers,  machinists,  &c. ; 
while  others  have  been  placed  in  positions  of  trust  in  con¬ 
nection  with  various  companies  and  business  enterprises,  and 
a  vast  number  as  servants,  housekeepers,  companions,  and 
governesses.  She  adds  : — “  Until  a  woman  ceases  to  be  a 
‘Jack  of  all  Trades’  she  will  never  be  master  of  one.  With 
training  she  yields  to  no  one  in  a  belief  in  woman’s  capacity. 
Without  it,  she  knows  from  many  a  painful  experience  she 
has  no  chance  whatever,  and  in  her  opinion  parents  are 
neglecting  a  great  duty  if  they  do  not  adapt  the  education 
and  pursuits  of  their  daughters  to  the  exigency  of  the-  times 
they  live  in.” 

In  connection  with  the  Labour  question  a  notice  is  due  in 
this  column  to  Earl  Spencer’s  laudable  attempt  to  attain  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem  now  so  prominently  before 
the  public.  His  lordship,  at  the  request  of  his  labourers,  has 
resolved  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  allotment  system  on 
his  estate  at  Althorp,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  will  set 
apart  six  acres  next  spring,  “  to  be  divided  among  as  many 
men,  but  will  not  limit  the  number  should  the  experiment 
prove  successful.”  The  allotments  will  be  given  to  such  of 
the  men  as  have  made  the  best  use  of  the  potato-plots  which 
his  lordship  has  already  assigned  to  the  labourers  on  his 
estate. 

As  we  anticipated  some  weeks  back,  the  last  clause  of  Mr 
Forsyth’s  Women’s  Disabilities  Removal  Bill,  excluding 
married  women  from  its  operation,  has  caused  a  certiiin  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  among  its  supporters  in  and  out  of  the 
House.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  the  hon.  gentleman 
to  withdrjfw  the  proviso,  which  it  is  feared  may  cause  the 
loss  of  several  votes  on  a  division. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

The  demand  for  discount  during  the  week  has  been  very 
fair,  but  the  more  abundant  supply  of  money,  created  by  the 

ryment  of  the  dividends  on  the  Funds,  has  reduced  the  rates 
per  cent.,  consequently  they  are  now  3f  per  cent,  for  good 
three-months’  bills,  or  ^  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  minimum. 
The  return  of  the  Bank  of  England  shows  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  Liabilities,  which  follows  the  turn  of  the 
quarter ;  there  is  also  a  decrease  in  the  Reserve,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  but  in  the  former 
it  is  much  more  considerable.  The  proportion  of  Iteserve 
to  Liabilities  has  increased  i  per  cent,  during  the  week,  and 
now  amounts  to  39  per  cent. 

In  the  Stock  Markets  this  week  there  has  been,  if  not 
more  animation,  much  greater  attention  paid  to  the  different 
departments,  and  although,  perhaps,  in  some  quarters,  the 
result  is  not  quite  favourable,  it  is  at  least  to  be  noticed  with 
satisfaction  that  they  are  at  length  coming  back  to  a  little 
more  like  the  appearances  of  a  few  mouths  ago.  As  last 
week,  favourable  attention  has  been  diverted  from  the  Rail¬ 
way  Market  to  that  for  B’oreign  Stocks.  A  feature  which 
causes  some  apprehension  has  been  the  strikes,  threatened  or 
actual,  which  act  very  seriously  against  Railway  property ; 
and  the  existence  of  several  large  “  bear”  accounts  naturally 
makes  the  position  of  Home  Railway  Stocks  more  uncertain. 
The  announcement  that  the  Manchester  and  Sheflfield  Com¬ 
pany  intend  to  increase  their  capital  by  the  issue,  it  is  said, 
of  one  million,  in  a  Preference  Stock  bearing  5  per  cent* 
interest,  also  acted  very  prejudicially  on  this  Company  b 
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Ordinary  and  Deferred  Stocks,  besides  assisting  the  down¬ 
ward  tendency  in  others.  iLast  week  there  were  t\^o 
exceptions  to  the  general  fall,  this  week  there  are 'none.  In 
Foreign  Stocks,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  has  been 
decidedly  upwards,  and  in  some  instances,  such  as  Costa  Bica, 
Peruvian,  and  some  of  the  Turkish  issues,  the  rise  has  been 
considerable.  That  there  would  before  long  be  a  rally  in  this 
department  had  been  the  opinion  very  generally  held,  and  that 
it  has  been  deferred  so  long  is  a  subject  worthy  of  remark. 
For  instance,  the  Peruvian  Loans,  guaranteed  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  on  the  deposits  of  Guano,  which  are  proved  to 
exist  in  immense  quantities,  are  now  to  be  brought  to  pay 
the  investor  10  per  cent.,  a  circumstance,  till  the  last  two  or 
three  months,  oefore  unknown.  The  rise  in  Costa  Kica 
Seven  per  Cents,  is  due  to  the  hopes  held  by  investors  of 
obtaining  the  dividend  and  drawing  which  are  now  overdue 
and  unpaid.  In  the  Market  for  American  Railway  Securi¬ 
ties  Erie  Shares  continue  to  have  centred  upon  them  the 
attention  of  the  sneculators  to  a  very  marked  degree ; 
indeed  it  is  doubtful,  regarding  the  severe  fluctuations 
which  this  Stock  goes  through  daily,  whether  a  bond  fid^ 
investor  ever  ventures  to  “touch”  them.  The  price  has 
now  reached  its  old  quotation  of  32},  and  shows  on 
the  w'eek  a  fall  of  four  dollars.  Speculators  in  these  shares 
resort  to  various  and  dishonourable  methods  to  prejudice  the 
property,  including  circulating  false  rumours,  publishing 
pamphlets,  &c.  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  Securi¬ 
ties  have  also  suffered,  they  being  identified  generally  with 
the  Erie.  An  opinion  held  by  some  persons  is  that  if  the 
price  of  any  of  these  Securities  should  go  low^er  there  will  be 
an  influx  of  investments  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  the 
fluctuations  at  present  arising  from  merely  speculative  opera¬ 
tions,  a  rise  in  the  prices  would  follow.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  well  that  the  b<md  fide  holder  of  these  Securities  be  not 
frightened  into  parting  with  them  at  the  present  reduced 
quotations.  To-day  the  appearance  of  the  Markets  has  been 
more  favourable,  and  an  improvement  has  taken  place  in  par¬ 
ticular  in  Peruvian  Stocks.  The  Home  Railway  Market  has 
also  participated  in  the  rise. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  steady  this  week,  but  did 
not  receive  any  real  effect  from  re-investments  of  the  divi¬ 
dends  which  were  paid  this  week  on  New  and  Reduced  Three 
per  Cents,  until  late  on  Friday,  when  a  sudden  improvement 
of  ^  per  cent,  took  place.  The  announcement  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  proposal  of  the  Indian  Government  Four  per  Cent.  Loan 
is  only  for  3,000,000L  caused  an  improvement,  and  on  the 
week  Consols  have  improved  §  per  cent. 

In  the  Foreign  Stock  Market  there  are  few  exceptions  to 
the  upward  movement.  Costa  Rica  of  1872  have  improved 
8  per  cent.,  do.  of  1871,  4  per  cent.  ;  Peruvian  of  1872,  3| ; 
do.  1870,  3 ;  Turkish  Treasury  Bonds,  2  ;  Entre  Rios,  and 
Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  ;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents,  of 
1871,  1}  ;  Russian  of  1822,  do.  1859,  do.  Orel,  do.  Charkow, 
Spanish  National  Land,  Turkish  of  1854,  do.  1858,  do.  1862, 
do.  Five  per  Cents.,  do.  Six  per  Cents,  of  1865,  do.  1869, 
Italian  of  1865,  do.  Marem,  Egyptian  of  1862,  do.  1864, 
Brazilian  of  1803,  do.  1865,  and  Argentine  of  1868,  1  per 
cent. ;  Egyptian  of  1873,  i  ;  the  Khedive  Loan  and  Santa  F4 
Scrip,  I ;  Russian  of  1864,  1866,  1870,  1871,  1872,  do.  Scrip 
of  1873,  do  Nicolai,  and  Brazilian  of  1871,  i  ;  Egyptian 
of  1868,  ^  ;  Italian  of  1861,  f  ;  and  Portugal,  J. 

The  closing  prices  this  evening  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.  1808,  03^  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  91^; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  81;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  6Gj;  Brazilian 
Four-und-Ualf  per  Cents.,  1863, 89  xd;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1866, 
97;  ditto,  1871,  96};  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  88  xd; 
ditto,  1873,  87  xd  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866,  106  ;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1867,  102;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  94  ;  Costa 
Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  30 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  1872,  29  ;  Danu- 
bian  Seven  per  Cents.,  94  ;  ditto  Eight  per  Cents.,  100};  Egyptian 
Seven  per  Cents.,  1862,  80;  ditto  1864,  92  xd;  ditto  1868,  74}; 
ditto  English,  1873,  66}  ;  ditto  Viceroy,  1870,  87 ;  ditto  Nine  per 
Cents.,  101}  ;  ditto  Khedive  Seven  per  Cents.,  68}  xd;  Entre  Rios, 
101 ;  French  Defence,  101}  xd  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1871,  94}  ; 
ditto,  1872,  11}  pm;  ditto  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes,  69};  Hon¬ 
duras  Railway  Loan,  8  ;  ditto,  1870,  8 ;  Hungarian  Five  per  Cents., 
71  xd  ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  1861,  62i ;  ditto  Tobacco,  96  ;  ditto 
Five  per  Cents.  (Maren.  Railway),  63 ;  ditto  State  Domain,  90  xd  ; 
Japan  Nine  per  Cents.,  104  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents.,  95}; 
Mexican  Three  per  Cents.,  15};  ditto,  1864,  71;  Moorish  Five 
per  Cents.,  97} ;  Wraguay  Eight  per  Cents.,  22;  ditto  1872,  18; 
Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  63  ;  ditto  1872,  62};  Russian 
Five  per  Cents.,  1862,  100} ;  ditto  1872,  97}  xd ;  ditto  Scrip.  1873,  6| 
nm;  Charkof  Azof,  97 ;  ditto  Nicolai,  83;  ditto  Orel,  100 ;  San 
Domingo,  18;  Sardinian  Five  per  Cents.,  77;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  18}  ;  ditto  Quicksilver  Mortgage,  79  ;  ditto  National  Land, 
69  xd ;  Swedish  Five  per  Cents.,  105 ;  Turkish  Six  per  Cents.,  1854, 
87 ;  ditto,  1858,  67 ;  ditto  1862,  65 ;  ditto  1863,  57 ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1865,  42};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  59};  ditto 
Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 49}  xd ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  69}  ;  ditto 
Nine  per  Cent.  Treasury  Bonds,  67}. 

In  Home  Railway  Stocks  there  is  no  exception  to  the 
general  fall  which  is  the  result  of  the  week’s  operations. 


Manchester  and  Sheffield  Ordinary  Stock  has  fallen  3}  pf- 
cent;  Great  Northern  “A,”  3;  North-Eastern,  2}*.  Gt^f 


land  and  Brighton,  f  ;  Metropolitan  District,  ^  ;  and  Great 
Eastern,  }  ;  ^uth-Eastem  Ordinary  and  “  A  ”  Stocks  have 
however,  maintained  last  week’s  quotations.  The  closing 
prices  are  : — 

Caledonian,  92f ;  Great  Eastern,  45| ;  Great  Northern,  I341 . 
ditto  “A,”  152};  Great  Western,  122}  xd;  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  143} ;  Brighton,  82i  ;  North  Western,  144 ;  South 
Western,  108};  Chatham  and  Dover,  21 ;  Midland,  129}  ;  Metro¬ 
politan,  64} ;  Metropolitan  District,  24 ;  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincoln,  68}  ;  ditto  Deferred,  39;  North  British,  60};  North 
Eastern,  164};  South  Eastern,  110;  ditto  Deferred,  921. 

THE  EXAMINER.  ^ 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Price  3d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  3.463,  APRIL  4,  1874. 

The  Land  Transfer  Bill.  Reforms  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

A  Fanners’  Conspiracy.  A  Tory  Intrigue  in  Scotiand. 

The  Army  Question  in  Germany.  Free  oeboois. — I.  The  Boat  Race. 


The  Boat  Race. 


Mr  Herbert  Spencer  and  Women’s  Rights. 

Home  Ruie.  Our  Little  Army. 

Poetry ; — The  New  Parliament. 

Parisian  Notes.  The  Old  and  the  New  Prometheus. 

British  Rule  in  India. 

Recent  Novels : 

Out  of  Court.  Lady  Moretoun’s  Daughter.  A  Fight  for  Life. 
Thorpe  Regis. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Field.  African  Travel.  Emanuel  Deutsch. 
Peeps  into  the  Human  Hive.  The  Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

The  Magazines.  Books  of  the  Week. 

Art.  The  Drama. 

Gossip.  Current  Events.  The  Money  Market. 
Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 

London;  Published  at  7  SOUTHAMPTON-STREET,  STRAND.  W.C. 

LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

Subjects  for  Summer  Session,  beginning  MONDAY,  April  13th:— 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (Prof.  Morley).  —  Morning  Class:  Ten 
Lectures  ou  Milton's  Poems.  Evening  Class :  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Studf 
of  English. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE  (I*rof.  CassaL.— Eight  Lectures  on  the 
Literature  and  History  of  France  during  the  Revolution. 

ITALIAN  (Prof.  Volp6.) — Eight  Lectures  ou  Dante  and  on  the  Language 
and  Literature. 

LOGIC  (Prof.  Robertson).-  Eiglit  Lessons  on  Inductive  Logic. 
FRENCH  HISTORY  (Prof.  Beesly).— Five  Lectures  on  the  Reign  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  (Prof.  Bund).— Eight  Lectures;  (1)  General 
Course — From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII. ;  (2)  Special  Course- On  the 
Reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  vp 

Prospectuses  to  be  had  in  the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  MYLNE. 
Esq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hyde  park,  W. 

QUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C  I E  T  Y.  —  Twenty* 
O  four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending  3rd  May,  1874,  will  be  riven  a' 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  riter 
noon,  the  12th  of  April,  1874,  commeacing  at  Four  o’clock  preciMiy 
Prof.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  M.A.  (Camb.),  on  “The  First  and  the  Laa 
Catastrophe ;  a  criticism  on  some  recent  speculations  about  the  duration  0 
the  Universe.” 

Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door;— One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 

TT^RENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pallmall.— TWENTY-FIRST 
X’  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  contribuUona  oi 
Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN. 

MDLLE  ROSA  BONHEUR’S  important  Drawings,  “  A 
Stampede  ”  and  ”  The  Straits  of  Ballachulish,”  are  now  on  Exbitu- 
tion  at  PILGERAM  and  LEFEVRE’S  GALLERY,  U  King  rireei, 
St  James’s,  from  10  to  5.  Admission  on  presentation  of  Address  cara. 

D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “  CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PR.ETORIUM,”  with  ‘‘Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 

Martyrs,”  “  Francesca  de  Rimini,’  ’  “  Neophyte,”  “  Andromeda,  « 

DORE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond-street.  Ten  to  Six.— Admission,  is. 

u  rpHE  SHADOW  of  DEATH.”  Painted  by  Mr  Hoi^^ 

X  HUNT,  NOW  ON  VIEW,  from  10  till  6.  A  spacious  i  wiom 
has  been  erected,  so  that  Visitors  now  have  an  unimpeded  view  01  im- 
ture.  39b  Old  Bond  street.  Admittance,  One  Shilling.  _ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  _J'j^®v„^,®P--tion8 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  iiiiw*' 
of  Seals  and  Coins.  , 

The  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  I^ermanent. 

I’atronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  tD«  .  ^ 

graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  and  other  learned 
SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO..  Autotype  Patentees  and  Frintcr*- 


3€a  Rathboue -place,  London. 
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EWING  MACHINES  of  ] 

from  £2  158.  to  £25. 
THE  REGENT,  £2  iSs. 


Every  Description, 


Simple — Silent— Rapid— Durable. 

Twclrc  Samples  of  Work  and  Prospectus  post  free. 

It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every 
Machine,  of  whatever  description  (chain, 
lock,  or  knotted  stitch),  that  it  is  superior 
to  all  others,  for  all  kinds  of  worlL 
SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in 
selling  any  particular  Machine,  are 
enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the 
one  best  suited  for  the  work  required  to 
be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE 
to  their  customers. — Any  Machine  sold 
by  them  may  be  EXCHANGED  after 
one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without 
charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  EDO  W  AKE-RO  A  D, 

AND  4  CHARLES-STREET,  SOHO.  LONDON. 

Mansion-house  Bengal  famine 

RELIEF  FUND. 

UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  WHO  CONTRIBUTES  £1,000, 
AND  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  WHO  SUB¬ 
SCRIBES  £500. 


LONDON  EIBCUTIVB  COMMITTEE. 

The  Right  Hon.  ANDREW  LUSK,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  Chairman. 
Bight  Hon.  Maurice  Brooks,  M.P.,  Mr  Alderman  Allen. 

Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin.  Mr  John  Borrodaile. 

The  Right  Tion.  James  Falshaw,  the  Mr  Hugh  Matheson. 

Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  Mr  Dudley  Smith. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lawrence.  Mr  Jo)in  Fleming,  C.S.I. 
ilr  N.  de  Rothschild.  M.P.  Mr  Wm.  Grant 

Hon.  R.  Bourke,  M.P.,  Under-Secre-  Mr  F.  W.  Heilgers. 

taryof  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  Mr  W.  Dent. 

Mr  C.  B.  Denison,  M.P.  Mr  A.  T.  T.  Peterson, 

ffir  Albert  Sassoon,  K.S.I.  Mr  J.  N.  Bulien. 

Mr  E.  C.  Baring. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 


CALCUTTA  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Mr  SCilALCH,  President. 

Hon.  Mr  Inglis.  Hon.  Mr  Bernard. 

Hon.  Mr  Dalyell.  Hon.  Rnja  Jotendro  3Iohan  Tajore. 

Hon.  Mr  Sutherland.  Mr  J.  BuIlen  Smith. 

Hod.  Digambar  Mitra.  Munstri  Amir  Ali  Khan. 

Hon.  Mr  Robinson.  Babu  Durga  Cham  Law. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  and  the  LONDON  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
APPEAL  with  confidence  for  the  SYMPATHY  and  LIBERALITY  of 
the  British  Public  in  their  efforts  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  calamity 
with  which  our  unfortunate  fellow  subjects  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of 
India  are  now  visited. 

The  funds  subscribed  will  be  devoted  to  the  alleviation  of  distress  which 
cannot  easily  be  reached  by  Governmental  interference. 

The  Viceroy  of  India,  in  his  telegram  to  the  Lord  Blayorof  the  20th  ult, 
itaU's :  **  The  people  of  the  distressed  districts  will  gratefully  appreciate  the 
lympathy  and  liberality  of  the  English  nation  ;  ”  and  that  there  is  urgent 
need  for  all  the  aid  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  this  country  to  afford  is  but 
too  clearly  manifested  by  the  concluding  words  of  the  telegram  sent  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Relief  Committee  at  Calcutta  “  The  distress  is 
likely  to  be  very  severe.  Subscriptions  are  solicited  early.” 

Subscriptions  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  the  following 
Ranks:— The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  E.C. ;  Messrs  Glyn,  Mills,  and 
Co..  Lombard  street ;  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  59  Strand ;  Messrs  Herrics, 
Farquhar,  and  Co.,  St  James’s -street,  8.W. ;  and  National  Bank  of  India. 
80  King  William  street.  Cash  payments  should  be  made  in  the  office  of 
the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr  Vine),  at  the  Mansion-house. 


April  10th,  1874. 


JOHN  R.  S.  VINE.  Secretary. 
G.  J.  W.  WINZAR,  Cashier. 


HAYMAN  TESTIMONIAL  FUND. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  CH  ELMSFORD,  P.C.,  Chairman  of  Committee. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LONDON, 

The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  GLOUCESTER  and  BRISTOL, 
Vice-Ohnimien. 

The  Committee  of  this  Fund,  considering  that  the  Rev.  Dr  Hayman’s 
reputation  and  conduct  whilst  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School  have  been 
entirely  vindicated  by  the  obiter  dicta  of  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  and  the 
Arguments  of  Counsel,  APPEAL  for  DONATIONS  to  a  Fund  intended  as 
a  substantial  expression  of  public  sympathy  with  Dr  Hayman,  and  as 
compensation,  in  some  measure,  for  bis  uumerited  dismissal  and  the  great 
pecuniary  loss  he  has  sustained. 

Donations,  amounting  to  about  £1,200,  have  been  received  or  promised 
lowards  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
out  a  large  sum  is  still  required  to  cover  the  expenses  incidental  to  that 
Any  surplus  accruing  from  the  Defence  Fund  will  he  carried  to  the 
cr^tof  the  Testimonial  Fund;  it  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  lovers  of 
play  and  all  who  sympathise  with  Dr  Hayman  on  pubUc  or  personal 
grounds  will  contribute  liberally. 

^onations  will  be  publicly  acknowledged. 

Bankers— National  Provincial  Bank,  Rugby;  and  Messrs  Ransom, 
Boaverie.  aud  Co.,  1  Pallmall  East,  London. 

FORBES  MACBEAN.  Lieut  -Col.!  Rugby,  )  Hon. 

8.  R.  TOWNSHEND  MAYER,  Richmond,  Surrey,  J  Treasurers. 
April  2nd,  1874. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

minf**'”  *^AY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
Dureh**^*’  *^^^**7  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
t^n- rt  ‘romediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
1*  {f  «  *  u  ™  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
street  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 

savin.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 

•»ving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

the  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

213, 245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


THHE  MARRIED  WOMEN’S  DISABILITY  BILL.— 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  who  deprecate  the  gross  injustice  of  excluding 
intelligent,  law-abiding,  property-respecting  manried  women  from  a  limited 
share  in  political  trusts  confided  to  comparatively  irresponsible,  inexpe¬ 
rienced  spinsters,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  James  Tnornton  Hoskins 
— Address,  Post  Ofllco,  Tunbridge  Wells.  It  Is  proposed  to  form  an  infiuen- 
tlal  Liberal-Conservative  Society,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
extension  of  the  Educational  Franchise  alone  to  the  wives  of  registered 
male  electors. 

\\7HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,00() 
different  Familie.s  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  38.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  he  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  78. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 
for  Servants*  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  **  Book  of  Family 
Crests  aud  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  ‘‘The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CUI.LKTON, 
Genealogist,  26  Cranboume-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper. 
78.  fid.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  5S.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  12a  Od  Re^stered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  ana  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbourae-strcet  (comer  of  St 
Martin’slane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


■pAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

JTU  ream  of  paper  and  125  high- flap  envelopes,  stamped  In  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  Os.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.- T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  reauire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 


28.  Cd. ;  Set  of  5Ioveable  Numbers,  28.  fid. ;  Crest  or  .Vlouogram  Plate,  58.  ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran¬ 
bourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  HaU 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from:— £2  2s.;  £3  38.;  £4  48.;  £6  fis. ;  £6  Ifis. ;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. : 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £lft  Ifis.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 


engraved  on  the  Rings. — T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-laue),  W.C. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  lilty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  138.  fid. — 


lW9WwJ9  ILiJkl 


lIXLlliiaJ 


Martin’s-lane). 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  Os. 
The  following  are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  ana  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
from  1070  to  1H70-  the  (Alleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  (Jomic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  scrltsof  6,000  different  crests  for  £20  By  T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboume- 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


OEOLOCa-IST, 
149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

vJT  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 


AW  ouiaiA  II*  v/caa/isixsay  waasj  Aoaawv  •••••••••••••••  — —  — 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Eight  Drawers  .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers. .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
60  to  500  (fuineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  there  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  aflurds 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 

COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 
clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  Uii^  Holbom,  London. 

Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  Is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Vnee 
3s.  fid.,  58.  6d..  and  lOs  fid. ;  sent  by  postfor  48,  Sf,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX- 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  OU,  a  great  hair-grower,  38.  fid.  _ 

QPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedUy  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  3s.  fid. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  KOSb. 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  38.  oa. ; 
Face  Powder.  Is. 
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DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  OKIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


M  PE  RIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

]  Old  Broad-fltreet.  and  16  and  17  Fallmall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  InTested,  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manai^er. 


Advice  to  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshinir  sleen  # 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuam 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media  a 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  tlie  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  Juv 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE 
of  the  College  of  I’hybicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 


HCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard -street  and  Charing 

Establislied  178:^. 


L  cross,  London. 

I*rompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World, 

Secretaries— j  9J 


CHLORODYNE 


and  which  Is  admitted  by  the  Professicn  to  be  the  most  wonderful  ma 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  ConsamDtlon 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  oi^vsTMtuifiA 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery.  ® 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms.  ’ 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism.  Gout 
Cancer,  Toothache.  &c.  ’ 

•**  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that 
Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  anvser. 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  Lancet,  Dec.  31,  1864.  ^ 

CAUTION. — BEWARE  OP  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution. — Vice  Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr  J.  Corns 
Bbowne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deiiberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  Times,  13th  July,  1804. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lAd.,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  “  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Goyena! 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  London. 


rrHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Lease¬ 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery -lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possesssion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

UPHIS' celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit 

X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  anriyall 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton-buildings,  ChanecryJane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied . 

Purchases  and  Soles  efflected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon.  » 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Satnrdnys  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  lull  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  IMnk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET.  OXFORD-STREET.  W. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  ¥ATEES, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithla,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED  “R-  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  tlieir  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  K. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents— 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrletta-street,  Cavendish-square. 


CUTLERY,  Warranted. — The  most  varied  assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  aU  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “  WOBOESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  savour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  ImiUtions,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labela 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  lllustratiouH  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plana 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  1  A,  2, 3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,6,  and  6  I’erry’s-place;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trilling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  always 
undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  lixed  rate. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  aud 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
ably  distinguislied  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  puDUC 
against  tlie  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  iu  cloM 
imitation  of  their  goods,  witli  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
Btreet,  Cavendisli-square  (late  6  Edwards-atreet,  Portman-square),  aua 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  thatsac 
Bottle. prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  ‘‘  Elizabeth  Lazenby. 


/^VERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COilPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

)  Every  Til ursday,  _  _ 

jr  at  2  p.in. 

?  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  3Ionday, 
r  at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  (  at  5  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

31  ALT  A 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE. 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON.  and  recommended  by  the  Medical 

Profession. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  from  28.  CJ-* 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powd«*r  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  5s.  eacn,  oj 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOESON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

Sec  name  on  label. 


rning,  /Monday,  April 
,  and  20,  and  May  4, 
and-!  at  6  a.m.,  and 
ornate  every  alternate 
I  Monday. 

‘  .  Y  /,  April 
7,  and]  20,  at  5  a.m, 
fourth  j  A  every  fourth 
V  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  f  avour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastwanl  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  via  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  aud  througii  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office,  lickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Blesers  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  ItaUan 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  3foney  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information. 
Mply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street.  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


2  p.m.,  nndJ 

every  iiltemate  j 
Thursday.  \ 

Thursday,  April  Friday  morning.  /  3Ionday, 
W,  at  2  p.m.,  April  ■“  .i  — 

&  every  fourth'  every 
Thursday.  Friday. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Feai 

Though  surrounded  by  circumstances  disadvantageous 
these  remedies,  properly  applied,  will  cut  short  fevers,  Influenza, 


tion,  diphtheria,  and  a  host  of  other  complaints  always 
seise  on  the  weak,  forlorn,  or  unwary.  The  snperiorlty  of 
medieines  over  others  for  subduing  disease  has  been  so  widely  ai 
proved  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  ask  the  afflicted  to  give  them  "  J 
if  the  instructions  folded  round  them  be  followed,  no  dlsappoin 


ever  ensue,  nor  dangerous  consequences  result  In  lioarseness 
sore  throat  the  Ointment  should  frequently  be  rubbed  on  the  necK 
part  of  the  chest ;  It  will  arrest  the  increasing  inflammation, 
quietude,  aud  gradually  cure. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. ^ 

1 

Table. 

Dessert. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

B.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

31-inch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen . 

1  19  . 

15  . 

7  . 

do.  balance  do . 

20  . 

16  . 

7  . 

4  do.  do.  do . . 

32  . 

23  . 

8  . 

.3}  do.  fine  do.  do . 

36  . 

27  . 

10  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do . 

40  . 

30  . 

10  6 

4  do.  African  ivory  do . 

45  . 

36  . 

16  . 

Do.,  with  sliver  ferules,  do . 

46  . 

38  . 

18  . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades,  do.  do . 

5.5  . 

42  . 

20  . 

Nickel  electro-silvered  handies,  do.... 

1  23  . 

19  . 

7  6 
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A  delightful  and  lasting  fbagbance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using:  the  celebrated 
“  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


0 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1S07. 


DINNEFORD’S  fluid  magnesia. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
•/iintion  of  Maenesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
heartburn,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throug:hout  the  world. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

.  dividends  5  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Bead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  (post  free). 

APRIL  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Cireular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports, 
DiTidends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Forei^  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares.  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  Poultry,  London.  Established  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothbdrt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.^S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Tborsday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


SPAIN  and  the  SPANIARDS.  By  Azamat- 

BATUK.  2  vols..  21s. 

THROUGH  RUSSIA  :  From  ST  PETERS¬ 
BURG  to  ASTRAKHAN  and  the  CRIMEA.  Bjr  Mrs  GUTHRIE. 
2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  218. 

“  A  brightly  written  account  of  a  tour  by  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  so 
down  the  Volga  and  Don  to  the  Crimea."— Athenoeum. 

VOLS.  III.  AND  IV.  OF  THE 

HISTORY  of  TWO  QUEENS;  CATHARINE 

ol  ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLEYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  308.,  COMPLETING  THE  WORK. 

LIFE  of  the  RIGHT  HON.  SPENCER 

PERCEVAL;  Including  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Grandson, 
SPENCER  WALPOLE.  2  vola,  8vo,  with  Portrait,  30s. 

WORDS  of  HOPE  and  COMFORT  to  THOSE 

In  SORROW.  DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE 
QUEEN.  1  vol.,  58.,  bound. 

“These  letters,  the  work  of  a  pure  and  devout  spirit,  deserve  to  find 
many  readers.  They  are  greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  what  is  called 
religious  literature.' —.^fAenceum. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

CLAUDE  MEADOWLEIGH  :  ARTIST.  By 

Captain  W.  E.  MONTAGUE.  3  vola. 

GENTIANELLA.  By  Mrs  Randolph.  3  vols. 

“‘Gentianel la’ will  rank  with  the  best  novels  of  our  day.  The  plot  is 
interesting,  original,  and  skilfully  worked  out,  and  the  characters  are  true 
to  nature.” — C^rt  Journal. 

SECOND  COUSIN  SARAH.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  *  Grandmother's  Money,*  *  No  Church,’  Ac. 

NATHANIEL  VAUGHAN:  PRIEST  and 

MAN.  By  FREDERIK A  MACDONALD.  3  vola. 

“  There  is  much  of  power  and  of  interest  in  this  novel.”— PaZZ  MaU  Qascette. 

OUT  of  COURT.  By  Mrs  Cashel  Hoey. 

“A  story  of  considerable  power  and  of  noble  aim.”— 5))ccZaZor. 

BROKEN  BONDS.  By  Hawley  Smart, 

Author  of  ‘  Breezie  Langton,*  ‘  False  Cards,’  &c.  3  vols. 

“  A  sparkling  novel.” — Mominq  Post. 

FOR  LOVI']  and  LIFE.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  *  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  &c.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  &c.  &c. 


ESTIMATSS  BY  POST,  OB  OX  APPLICATION  TO 

U,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


CHEAPER  EDITION.— 22nd  THOUSAND. 

Now  ready,  with  about  300  Wood  Engravings,  imperial  ICmo,  cloth,  red 
edges,  78.  Gd.  ;  or  half-bound  in  calf,  lOs.  Gd., 

THE  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY: 

ETYMOLOGICAL,  PRONOUNCING,  &  EXPLANATORY, 

In  which  the  Words  are  traced  to  their  ultimate  Sources,  the  Root  or 
Primary  Meaning  Inserted,  and  the  other  Meanings  given  fully, 
according  to  the  best  Usage. 

BY  JOHN  OOILVIE,  LL.D., 

BDITOR  op  the  “  imperial’’  and  the  “  COMPREHENSIVE  ”  DICTIONARIES. 

*•*  The  leading  object  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  place  the  English  Laujraage, 
M  lar  as  possible,  upon  a  sound  Etymological  basis,  with  the  view  of  fixing 
ine  primary  idua  or  root-meaning  of  each  principal  Word,  after  which  the 
®^ndMy  meanings  are  arranged  so  as  to  follow  in  fheir  proper  order.  The 
for^i  Dictionary  are  original  compilations,  prepared  expressly 

is  the  best  etymological  dictionary  we  have  yet  seen  at  all  within 
“oaerate  compass.”— .Si>ecZa<or. 

‘  The  work  has  been  remarkably  well  CLont."— Examiner. 


NEW  EDITIONS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Vol.  I.,  FIFTEENTH  THOUSAND. 

Vol.  III.  (completing  the  Work),  TWELFTH  THOUSAND. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLxVND,  from  1830  to 

1874.  By  the  Rev.  W1 LLIAM  NASSAU  MOLES  WORT  H.  Cheap 
Edition,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  VoL  I.  [This  day. 


The  SEVEN  AGES  of  a  VILLAGE  PAUPER. 

By  G.  C.  T.  BARTLEY,  Author  of  ‘  One  Square  Mile  in  the  East 
End  of  London.’  Crown  8vo,  58.  [This  day. 

DAHOMEY.  By  J.  A.  Skertchly.  Demy 

8vo,  with  Illustrations  and  Map,  2l8. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  103  Piccadilly. 


J ust  published,  foap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ss.  Gd., 

A  STRING  of  PEARLS.  By  W.  Watkins  Old,  Author 
of  •  The  I’assion  Play,’  ‘  New  Readings  of  Homer,’  Ac. 

London :  BEMROSE  and  SONS,  10  raternostcr-buildings. 


JPRENCH 


GRAMMAR.  By  M. 

French  Master  of  Dulwich  College. 


DARQut ,  Principal 

Price  2s.  Cd. 


HACHETTE  and  CO.,  18  King  William-street,  Strand,  London. 


ANTI-SLAVERY  REPORTER,  April  I,  1874.  With 

Engraving.  Contents :  — 


1.  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  EGYPT— Address  to  Lieutenant  C.  E. 

Gordon. 

2.  THE  WAR  AGAINST  ASHANTEE— Memorial  to  Lord  Clarendon  on 

the  Slave  Trade  In  West  Africa,  and  reply. 

3.  MEMORIAL  ON  OUTRAGE  OF  JUSTICE  ON  ZULU  WOMEN, 

Ac.,  in  Natal,  and  reply. 

4.  AFFGHANISTAN,  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN-Memorial  to  the 

Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

5.  CHINESE  COOLIES  IN  CUBA  AND  PERU,  wretched  Condition- 


Memorandum  to  Lord  Granville  on  C'hinese  Commission. 

6.  POLYNESIANS,  SLAVE  TRADE  IN— lU-treatment  in  Queensland. 

7.  FIJI,  SLAVE  TRADING  IN,  &c. 

To  be  had  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slaveiy  Society’s  Office, 
No.  27  New  Broad-street,  RC. ;  and  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Patemoster- 
row.  Price  3d. ;  by  post,  3id. 


London :  BLACKIE  and  SON,  Faternostcr-buildingt. 
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THE 


LONDON  CO-OPERATIVE  WINE 


J  SSOCIA  TION,  Limited. 


•  V  -  i  I 


STORES— 446  STRAND.  W.C. 

(IMMEDIATELY  OPPOSITE  CHARING-CEOSS  STATION), 

ANNUAL  TICKEtS,  5s.  (PERMANENT  TICKET  LIST  CLOSED). 


Governing  Council. 

F.  DU  PRE  THORNTON,  Esq.  (President),  103  Victoria-street,  S.W. 

NASSAU  J.  SENIOR,  Esq.  (Vice-President),  Elm  House,'  Lavender-hill,  S.W. 

•  WALTER  M.  GEE,  Esq.  (Managing  Director),  117  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square,  W. 
HENRY  HOULDSWORTH,  Esq.,  Craigforth,  Stirling,  and  Garrick  House,  Ayr,  N.B. 

Major  PEEL,  2  Howick-place,  S.W. 

Captain  the  Hon.  RANDOLPH  STEWART,  85  Eaton-square,  S.W. 

TOM  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Lavender  Sweep,  S.W. 

Secretary— JOHN  GEE,  Esq. 

Solicitor — JAMES  CROWDY,  Esq.,  17  Serjeants’-inn,  Fleet-street. 

Bankers — Messrs  COCKS,  BIDDULPH,  'and  CO.,  43  Charing-cross.  . 
Auditor — H.  BISHOP,  Esq. ..(Messrs  Turquand,  Youngs,  and  Co.),  16  Tokenhouse-yard,  E.C. 
Stores — 446  STRAND,  W.C.  (opposite  Charing-cross  Station),  LONDON. 


The  object  of  the  Association  is  to  apply  the  principles  of  co-operation  to  the  high-class  Wine  Trade. 

The  Managing  Director  was  until  lately  partner  in  an  old  and  well-known  house  in  the  London  Wine  Trade 
from  which  he  retired  to  accept  his  present  post. 

The  business  is,  therefore, ‘conducted  by  him  as  by  a  partner  in  a  private  firm,  so  that  purchasers  will  have 
every  advantage  obtained  by  dealing  with  a  private  house  of  high  standing,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of 
co-operation. 

The  prices  quoted  by  the  Association  are  based  upon  those  of  leading  houses  in  the  Wine  Trade  who 
conduct  business  on  the  old  credit  principle.  From  these  prices  purchasers  receive  an  immediate  discount  of 
15  per  cent.,  or  3s.  in  the  £1. 

No  liability  attaches  to  ticket-holders,  although  in  the  form  of  a  postponed  discount  they  obtain  all  the 
benefits  of  participating  in  profits,  thereby  insuring  them  that  the  Association  is  bond  fide  co-operative,  and  not 
co-operative  in  name  only. 


Sherries  of  the  highest  class  in  IVood  and  Old  in  Bottle. 

Ports  from  vintage . 1834 

Madeiras  from  vintage  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1792 

Clarets  from  vintage  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1851 


ANNUAL  TICKETS,  5s. 

(PEUMAN^T  TICKET  LIST  NOW  CLOSED). 


The  Governing  Council  are  now  issuing  tickets  to  the  public  entitling  them  to  purchase  from  the  Association 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  prices  and  discounts  as  Shareholders.  Annual  Tickets,  5s. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office.  Application  for  tickets,  giving  name  in  full,  address, 
and  usual  signature,  must  bo  accompanied  by  a  remittance  for  the  amount  of  ticket.  For  Price  Lists,  (fee.,  address 


Stores,  446  Strand,  W.C. 


JOHN  GEE,  Secretary. 


Printed  JJ**,  ^  16  Little  Pulteney-Btreet,  In  tbe  Parish  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  and  Published  by 

RDWAUD  DALLOW,  at7  auuthamptou-street,  Strand,  London,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Sati' boat,  A] 


April  11,  IW4. 
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